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Aotes. 


A COTEMPORARY ACCOUNT OF THE “BATTLE OF 
KERBESTER, IN ROSS, 27TH APRIL, 1650. 


“Leut. General Lesly having appointed a ren- 
devouz of his forces at Brechin, 25 Aprile, did 
make all possible haste against the enemie, march- 
ing 30 miles everie day, ‘and to put a stop to the 
enemies’ advance, he sent Leut. Col. Strachan be- 
fore him to command the troopes that were lying 
about Rosse and Innernesse. 

“Upon Saterday, the 27 Aprile, y* enemie was 
quartered at Strathekell in Rosse; L. Colonell 
Strachan with his owne troope, Colonell Mont- 


| gomery, Colonell Ker’s, L. Colonell Hackett’s, 


and the Irishe troopes were quartered about Kin- 
cardine ; the number y** wer present being onlie 
about 230: the officers being conveined, and 
having considered the grate scarsity of provisions 
for horsse, and y*t it was very probable, y*® ene- 
mies’ strength being in foote, they would take 
the hills upon the advance of more of our horsses, 
they concludit to fight y*t wicked crewe with the 
force they had. Bot the Lord’s day approach- 
ing, and the enemie being 10 miles distant, they 


| doubted whither to marche towardes them pre- 


— or to delay untill Monday, and so declyne 
© hazard of ingageing upone y* Lord’s day; ‘bot 
this doubt was soune removed, for notice was pre- 
sentlie brought, that the enemy was marched frome 
Strathekel to Corbisdale, sex miles nearer unto 


| them, wheripone they furthwith drewe upe in 3 
| pairties—the 1, consisting of neirea ap horsse, to 


be led one by L. Colonell Straquhan; y* 2, somme 
more than 80, to be led one by L. bdionell Hac- 
kett; and y* 3, about 40, to be led one by Cap- 
taine Hutchesone; and 36 musquetaires of Lawer's 
regiment (which wer occasionally upon the place), 
Shaw: after 
prayers said by the minister, they marched, about 
3 o'clock in the afternoone, towards the enemy, 
quho wer drawin upe in a plaine, neire a hill of 
scrogie woode, to which upon the advance of our 
horsse they quicklie retired. Yet L. Colonell 
Strachan pursued them into the woode, and at 


| y® first charge made them all to rune; the Lord 


did stricke suche a terror into their hartes, as ther 
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most resolute Commanders had not y* courage to | 


lifte a hand to defend themselves ; and our forces 
without opposition did executione one them for 5 
or 6 myles, even untill sunne sett. 

“ Ther wer killed 10 of their best Commanders, 
most of their officers takin, and 586 comon soul- 
diers. 
did informe) was not above 1200, of all wich ther 
did not escape one 200, bot wer ather takin pri- 
soners, killed, or drawned in a river y** was neir 
y* place ; ye cheiffe standard called y° kinges, and 
four others, were takin ; y* Traitor James Grhame 
escapit, bot was afterwards takin by the Laird 
of Assin’s people. His horse was takin; his coate 
with y® starre, and sword belt, wer found on the 
field. L. Col. Strachan received a shotte upon his 
belley, but lighting upon the double of his belte 
and buffe coate, did not peirce. 

“One of our troopers haisting too forwardly 
after a boate, wich carried 2 or 3 of the enemie 
over the river, was drowned, and 2 were woundit, 
and this was all y* losse Straquhan and his fel- 
lowes had. 

“Tt is to be remembered y* Cap. Will. Rosse 
and Cap. Johne Rosse came upe to the executione 
with 80 fellowes chosen out of y* country forces, 
and did good service. 


« A Liste of those who were killed at y° Battle of Ker- 
bester in Rosse, 27 Aprile, 1650. 
Laird of Pourie Ogilvy. 
Laird of Pitfodells, younger, Standard Bearer. 
Jo. Douglasse, youngest sonne to Will, Earl of Morton. 
Mojor Lyle. 
Major Byger. 
Capitan Stirling. 
Captane Powell. 
“ A Liste of the Officers takin, 


Vicount Frendraught. 

G. Major Urrie. 

Col. Graye. 

L. Col. Stewart. 

Major Stockes. 

Cap. Mortimer. 

Routte Master Vellemne- 


Ernestus Buchan. 
Laurence Van Lutenberge. 
L. Da. Drutiiond. 

L. Will. Rosse. 

L. Jo. Drummond. 

L. Ja. Din. 


L. Alex. Stewart. 


son. Cornett Ralph Martie. 
Peeter Squer, Cap. of Dra- | Cor. Hen. Erlachie. 
goons, Cor. Daniell Bennichie. 


Ens. Rob. Grahame. 
| Ens. Adrian Rigwerthe. 
| Ens. Hans Boaze. 


Cap. Warden. 
Cap. Authenlecke. 
Cap. Spotswoode. 
Cap. Charteris. 
Cap. Lawsone. 
Leut* Carstaires. 
Leut. Vertrun. 


| Trumpetters, 3 Drum- 
| mers, 386 Souldiers, and 
L. Androw Glen. | 2 Ministers, Mr. Kiddie, 
L. Rob, Tenche. | Mr. Meldrum.” 


The above quaint but graphic account of one of 
the battles of the olden times—the “ last fight,” 
too, of the celebrated and gallant Marquess of 
Montrose —is a literal copy of a MS. in the Ad- 


The number of the quhole (as y* prisoners | 


| 2 Quartermasters, 6 Ser- | 
jeants, 15 Corporalls, 2 | 





vocates’ Library, ae (W. 7. 6.), supposed 
| to have belonged to Sir James Balfour of Den. 
| mill, Lord Lyon King-at-Arms, temp. Charles I. 
| and Charles II. It is evidently a cotemporary 
| account ; and as, to the best of my belief, it has 
| never before appeared in print, I thought that it 
might, perhaps, be worthy of a place in the pages of 
“N.& Q.,” and so be rescued from oblivion and 
given to the world. 

The scene of the battle is very correctly de- 
| scribed. I know the place well, and have fre. 
quently visited it, situated as it is in my native 
yarish of Kincardine, Ross-shire, N. B. The plain 
is bounded on one side by a river of considerable 
width and depth, the Oikel (hence “ Strathekell,” 
| or Strath Oikel), and on the other by a range of 
low hills, still covered with a “scrogie woode.” 
I believe skulls, pieces of broken armour, and 
| weapons of war, have occasionally been dug up 

in the field of battle, though I never saw any such; 

nor does any tradition appear to linger about the 

spot among the surrounding peasantry, which is 
| rather strange. 
| When writing a description of the parish of Kin- 
cardine, for the New Statistical Account of Scot- 
land, some twelve years ago, I described the field 
of battle and surrounding scenery rather minutely, 
though the Edinburgh editor, who had the super- 
| vision of the publication, chose to abridge consi- 


— 





derably my account, and remove nearly all praise 
of Montrose, of whom I have always been an 
ardent admirer, considering him, in the words of, 
| I think, Cardinal de Retz, to have approached 
nearer the heroes of antiquity described by Plu- 
tarch, than any warrior of modern times. How- 
ever, the covenanting spirit of the seventeenth 
century still exists, and any praise of “the traitor 
James Grahame” might have appeared out of 
| place in a work conducted by the Presbyterian 
| clergy of Scotland ; so my poor account was emas 
culated. 

It is easy to see, from the above account of this 
battle, that it was written by an enemy of Mon- 
trose, and adherent of the covenanting party ; but 
still the facts are probably correct, and so I give 
it, with all its imperfections of spelling and diction. 
I do not know whether Mr. Napier, in his Life 
and Times of Montrose, published a few years 
| sinee, gives a further account of the “Battle of 
| Kerbester,” or rather Corbisdale, nor whether he 
was aware of the existence of this MS.; and I have 
no access to that work in this country. A. S.A. 

Punjaub. 

[Mr. Napier, in his Life and Times of Montrose, 
p. 469. edit. 1840, as well as in his Montrose and the 
Covenanters, vol. ii. p. 530. edit. 1838, has given a vivid 
description of the battle of Corbisdale, which substan- 
tially agrees with the account furnished by our corfe- 


| spondent.— Ep, ] 


| 
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gwo CURIOUS AUTHORS: ¥. A., GENT., AND H. W., 
GENT. 

The lover of curious books is often at a loss to 
adjudge a category to the oddities which fall in 
his way. Such is my perplexity at this moment 
in regard to a pair of authors, or “ Gents, as they 
style themselves. ‘The first has contributed to our 
poetical stock — 

« The Court Convert: or, a sincere Sorrow for Sin, 
faithfully travers'd ; expressing the Dignity of a true 
Penitent. Drawn in little by oxe whose manifold 
Misfortunes abroad have rendered him necessitated to 
seek for Shelter here ; by dedicating himself and this 
said small Poem. By H. A., Gent.” 12mo. pp. 32. 
Printed for the Author. w. pv. (circa 1700.) 


Although this piece was noticed at length in | 


Restituta, vol. ii. p. 481., there was no light thrown 
upon its author, or its bibliographical peculiarities. 
It is to these, therefore, and not the subject, or its 
treatment —in which there is no merit — that I 
would make a remark or two. 

The book, then, commences with an address 
“To the Honoured,”— followed by a vacant space, 
which is filled up in my copy, in fair black-letter 
ealigraphy, “ S‘ John Pestaville, Bart.,” and un- 
dersigned “ Henry Anderson.” In this the poet, 
thus obscurely as to his history, and humbly as to 
his merits, seeks to conciliate his patron : 


“The Author's condition being at present on a level, 
and the basis of his former fortune overthrown, to get 
dear of the dilemma, and prevent his future interment 
in the ruins, humbly takes leave to dedicate this small 


acceptance : having nothing in this iron age, wherewith 
tosupport him, but a feeble quill, He knows it is not 
practicable to trade for wealth in the poet's territories ; 
be might as well depend on the wheel of Fortune for 
a benefit, which only turns to the advantage of her 
favourites, than fish for pearl in the Muse's Helicon, 
where are only wrecks, and no riches ; he has only play’d 
a little about the brink; which, if not well done, is 





The other “Gent.” I would draw attention to 
is not less mythical. One of his performances, 
now before me, is a dusty little quarto, yclept 

“ The Divine or Hypostatical Union : being a small 
Poem upon the Life and Death of the Blessed Jesus ; 
beginning with the Advent. By H. W., Gent.” 
Pp. 39. Edinburgh: printed in the year 1707, 


As I never take up one of the foregoing books 
without being reminded of the other, I may note 
wherein I think they bear a family resemblance. 
As in the first, so in this, the book commences with 
an address “ To the Honoured,” with a like blank 
—wide enough, in this example, to contain the 
lord provost and his town council—filled up in a 
coarse hand-type, with the name of “ Sir James 
Car- Michael.” 

“ Where business is wanted by those that love not to 
be idle,” says the logical dedicator, “ it’s better to per- 
forme things indifferent than to sit still and do nothing. 
Action is the alpha and omega of man, for were there 


| not a general activity in nature, all must return to it’s 





submitted to correction: but, believing the spirit of | 
goodness and true humility resides in your generous | 


breast, as a rich gemm in a noble cascate, he is en- 
courag’d to lay this the aforesaid brat at your hos- 
pitable gate,” &c. 


Did this description of my copy fully represent 
all those extant, it would be hardly worth a Note; 
but it seems the worthy author, taking advantage 
of the convertible “ H. A.” on his title, was in the 
habit of varying the signature to the address,— 
carrying, apparently, a pocket-press with him, and 
imprinting “ Henry Anderson” or “ Henry Aud- 
ley,” as his fancy or his interest might suggest. 

here are, indeed, other varieties, such as an 
Edinburgh imprint, and an appeal to his patrons 
on behalf of his “ brat,” totally different to that 


from which I have quoted. So much for the | 


Court Convert. 


primitive nothing, and the world would die. ’Tis this, 
and the account receiv’d of your excellent character, 
which thus imboldens my unmannerly Muse to make 
an offering of this to your judicious contemplation ; 
believing that nothing can be more advantageous to 
ourselves than to meditate on the life of God, because 
we all would live; nor more to the disadvantage of our 
cupidities than to reflect upon His death, because we all 
must die,” &c. 

Besides this precious production, “ H. W.,” or, 
as he extends it in his dedication, “ Henry Waring,” 


(the effepring of « penny-less Muse) to your hind | was the author of two other nondescript pieces 
_ es y a ; | which have come under my notice: the first a 


| dry specimen, The Ruleof Charity : Lond., printed 


for the Author, 1695,—a prosy affair upon the 
text “Cast thy bread upon the waters,” &c., and 
inscribed in a corresponding strain, and at his 
“ Private Press,” to “Dr. Hance Sloane;” the 
other, the oddest of the lot, rejoices in the follow- 
ing title: The Sight's Retreat: a Poem, by H. W., 
Gent. This title, with its dedication to “ Dr. 
Sloane,” is in the rudest style of the aforesaid 
locomotive press, and is additionally curious from 
its throwing more light upon the condition of its 
author than any of the preceding. 


“ The ensuing poem, entitled the Sight’s Retreat, 
being,” says he, “the offspring of an obscure Muse, is 
with all deference dedicated by the author himself to 
your discreet compassion, who being of late almost 
overwhelm'd with darkness, and his candle at present 
quite extinguish’d, humbly takes leave, on a just con- 
sideration of your manifold virtues and perfections, to 
illuminate the same, and light it again at your honour’s 
altar, who am, with all due submission, your honour's 
unfortunate but dark and dutiful servant, Henay 
Waarinc.” 


The Sight’s Retreat is on the charity of “ their 


| Honours,” and in ringing the changes upon this 
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staple topic the author thus further alludes to his 
blindness, and to his extensive “ forren travaile:” 
«“ Dark in a closet all alone, 
But not to muse on pelf, 
Nor no man’s business but my own, 
Bewail I with myself. j 
I who have seen, and likewise gon 
As far (‘tween shore and shore) 
As most have done, except the sun, 
I'm like to see no more.” 


Such, verbatim et literatim, are a few jottings 
from a class of books usually styled by the dealers 
“ Privately Printed,” but which I would introduce 
to your readers as specimens of the beggar- books 
of the period. I cannot at this moment recall to 
mind any allusions to this tribe of literary mendi- 
cants in our earlier essayists; but it is evident, 
from these examples, that Messrs. H. A. and H. W., 
if not one and the same firm, were active members 
of a fraternity who made a trade of foisting their 
bastard literature upon the unwary; and when we 
look at the superior style of binding (all the copies 
of the Court Convert, in their pristine state, bein, 
uniform, and creditable specimens of that art), an 
—_— dedications, it is not to be wondered at 

at they found a ready sale for their article, par- 
ticularly among the country squires of the day, who 
would probably look more to the compliments and 
externals of the ware offered, than to its literary 
merits. J.O 





THE CHURCH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE LESS— 
MILES COVERDALE. 


Most of your readers will remember that, 
about ten years ago, the church of St. Bartho- 
lomew, at the corner of the busy lane to which 
it has bequeathed its name, was condemned, with 
other adjacent buildings, to make room for those 
improvements which of late years have revolu- 
tionised the topography of not only the city, but 
the metropolis at large. When the church was 
closed, awaiting the hand of the destroyer, I was 
courteously entrusted with the keys for the pur- 
pose of making a record of the monumental me- 
morials it contained, and many an hour I spent in 
contemplating the solemn and impressive scene. 
There are few persons who have not experienced 
the undefinable thrill which creeps through the 
veins on finding oneself, alone, the living among 
the dead ; but in most cases the effect is relieved 
by the appearance of comfort displayed in the 
simple but appropriate furniture which meets the 
eye; here, however, was “no foreign aid of or- 
nament,” but all was bare, desolate, ghastly. 

There the depopulated gaping pews, once filled 


from yonder pulpit, now tenantless, and frog 
whence the last warning has been urged, the last 
invitation given, the last benediction implored! 
And there, too, stands the huge organ, from whog 
marvellous mechanism no more, 


“ Through the long drawn aisle and vaulted roof, 
The peeling anthem swells the note of praise,” 


Just beneath this noble instrument is seen the 
enamelled dial, whose index no longer trembles 
under the pulsation which regulated its daily 
movement, and the iron tongue now hangs listless 
and mute, which once rang out the hourly reproof 
that — 

“ Man takes no note of time but by its loss!” 


Rousing myself from this reverie, I took a closer 
survey of the building, one of those erected by 
Sir Christopher Wren after the Great Fire of 1666, 
The style is plain and heavy, but as it was about 
to be swept away, I made two rough sketches of 
its architectural design as mementos of the past, 
and then betook me to the task originally pro- 
posed, that of copying the inscriptions, as well 
those engraved on the tablets which encumbered 
the walls, as those still legible on the grave slabs 
which formed the pavement of the church. 

One memorial I sought for in vain, viz. that to 
the learned and laborious Miles Coverdale, who 
translated the Bible into English. The old chro- 
nicles of London agree that this benefactor to his 
country was buried in the cemetery of this church; 
it is therefore probable that, if any memorial ex- 
isted, it perished in the general conflagration 
which destroyed the structure in which it was 
erected. The following Queries naturally occur; 
whether, in removing he ashes of the dead from 
their ancient resting-place, the remains of this 
“ Man of God” were discovered and identified; 
if so, whence were they conveyed, and how dis- 
posed? ‘These Queries are historically and indi- 
vidually interesting, and I look with confidence to 
some of your numerous contributors for their so- 
lution. M. W.B. 





MAUDLIN — SAPPHO — GOING TO SKELLIG. 


Will you allow me to offer you a handful of 
small archaiologies— pepper-corns of acknowledg- 
ment, as it were, for the pleasure I have received 
from “N. & Q.,” so full of all curiosities and feli- 
cities? The idea of your publication was a happy 
one, and it has fallen in with the tastes and needs 
of thousands everywhere. This catching the eels 
of science by the tail is not so trifling as Plutus 
Millionaire, Esq., supposes. It is highly interest 





with earnest faces and beating hearts, eager to 
catch the sound of pardon and of peace issuing 
from the lips of “ heaven’s ambassador,” who had 
so long and so faithfully dispensed the glad tidings 


ing to the philosopher, the historian, and to all 
literary men in general. . 

The spirit of a great revolution may be disco- 
vered in aslang phrase, such as “hocus pocus,” or 
“ my eye, Betty Martin.” I wish to know if I am 
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right in thinking the term maudlin comes from 
Palestine. It means, as you of course know (I 
don’t mean anything personal), tearfully tipsy, the 
uality of being crying drunk. Magdalene (in 
) Anglo-Norman, and in the popular pronunci- 
ation, Maudeline) was mostly represented with a 
weeping, éplorée countenance ; hence a maudlin 
face was understood to mean one of tearful emo- 
tion — pathetically slobbered. What do your 
merry men say ? 

Again, can you confirm me in the belief that 
Sappho, who lives in song, died only in metaphor 
at Lencedia ? It was an old Greek custom to 
propitiate Apollo and other divinities ¥ throw- 
ing people headlong from precipices. Leucadia 
got a great name for such ferocious piety. Ste- 
sichorus has a story, somewhere, of a Greek girl— 
not Sappho — who threw herself from Leucadia 
for a youth who did not return her passion; the 
savage old hatchet-armed Eros of the earlier 
mythologies having apparently demanded such 
homage, as well as the rest. Anacreon, in “ He- 
phestion,” I believe, has the following: “ Again, 
casting myself from the Leucadian rock, I plunged 
into the sea, drunk with love.” Some critics who 
cannot believe the Sappho of “Oh Hesperus! thou 
bringest all good things,” could be so dementit, say 
it was another Sappho of Lesbos — a courtesan — 
who “plunged the steep” in that distressing manner. 
I know a somewhat parallel case of metaphoric 
expression, which you might not have heard of. 
It is called, “Going to Skellig,” in the south of 
Ireland ; and before it dies away, you may be dis- 
posed to preserve it in youramber. On the day 
preceding Lent (a season in which no marriages 
are made in the Catholic Church) it is humorously 
fabled that the unmarried folks of both sexes “ go 
to Skellig” in pairs. Regular rhymed lists, with 
their names, are published and sold by hawkers 
4 gorge déployée,—a pleasant piece of Saturnalia 
to all but those who find themselves hitched into 
a satirical or abusive rhyme. The young people 
are supposed to go to do penance — the penance 
of delay for forty days. Can any one explain this? 
Formerly there were austere Leones on the 
Skellig Rocks, where the ruins are still visible, a 
short distance from the south-west coast of Ireland. 
There the most devout monks of the mainland 
were in the habit of resorting, to enjoy a sharper 
amount of maceration and general discomfort, 
during Lent. The proverb of “ going to do 
penance at Skellig” became a general one, and 
the apt humour of the people applied it as above. 


Ask “the Nestor of the critic generation,” Syl- | 


vanus Urban’s erudite J. R., about this. It is, I 
think, a somewhat local bizarrerie. 


Chelsea, Mass. 


W. Dowes. | 


“GENEALOGIES OF THE MORDAUNT FAMILY,” BY 
THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 


In Miss Agnes Strickland’s amusing “ Life 
| of Mary of Modena” (whose name sbould be 
pronounced Modéna and not Modeena), she 
makes frequent reference to the Genealogies of 


by Henry Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, “a 
book of which four-and-twenty copies only were 
printed for private use.” (Queens of England, 
vol. vi. p. 16. ed. 1852.) As this lady writes po- 
ularly, for the benefit of the ignorant, it might 
ave been as well if she had added, that the Earl 

| in this work assumed the pseudonyme of Robert 
| Halstead ; that he was assisted in its compilation 
by his chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Rans, Rector of 
| Turvey; and that it was printed in 1685. All 
these points, although necessary to enable any one 
who never saw the book to make some inquiry 
about it, are omitted as of no moment, and we are 
told instead, that out of the four-and-twenty 
copies printed, the only one that she (the emphatic 
Tis used) had been able to trace, was in the He- 
| ralds’ College. Now, without expecting too much 
| bibliographical information from a popular writer, 
it is really mischievous to mislead by a paragraph 
of this kind, for there are many persons who put 
such faith in Miss Strickland’s pretensions to re- 
search, that they would take it for granted only 
one copy of the aforesaid work was in existence! 
Had Miss Strickland consulted such well-known 
books as Moule’s Bibliotheca Heraldica, printed in 
1822, or Martin’s Catalogue of Books privately 
printed, published in 1834, she would have learnt 
that, instead of one, no less than fourteen copies 
are extant, four of which are deposited in such 
very inaccessible libraries as the British Museum 
(namely, the Royal and Grenville copies), the 
Bodleian, and the University Library, Cambridge. 
Earl Spencer's copy is described at length by Be 
Dibdin in his Ades Althorpiane, vol. i. p. 186., 
from a manuscript note in which it would appear, 
that the Earl of Peterborough printed only éwenty, 
and not twenty-four copies. B. 


| by Mordaunt Family, written, as she tells us, 


Blinor Nates. 


The Westminster Play: curious Coincidences.— 
| Perhaps it may be worth a Note to remark, that in 
| the present year, 1852, arrives the turn for the 
| representation, by the scholars of Westminster, of 
| Terence’s play of the “ Adelphi.” This play, as is 
| well known, was originally produced at the funeral 
games of the Roman general Paulus milius. One 
of its turns for representation at Westminster also 
| fell out just after the death of General Wolfe at 
| Quebec, in the year 1759, to whose memory there 

are in the Westminster prologue of that year some 

beautiful tributary lines, written by Mr. Lloyd. 
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The turn of the same play also arrived, and its 
representation was postponed in consequence, in 
the year 1817, when this country had to deplore 
the death of the Princess Charlotte, wife of Prince 
Leopold: and now again its turn falls out just 
after the death of the late commander-in-chief, 
Wellington. 


Mr. Colman, in the second volume, page 7., of | 


his translation of Terence, quotes twenty-four of 
Mr. Lloyd's Latin lines. Rornert Snow. 
6. Chesterfield Street, Mayfair. 


Talleyrand.—I find the following in Mr. Jerdan’s 
Autobiography, iii. 263.: 


“A council of the ministry having sat three hours | 


upon some important question, an eminent nobleman 
met Talleyrand as he came from the meeting, and 
asked, ‘ Que s’est-il passé dans ce conseil?’ to which 
the witty diplomatist drily answered, ‘ Trois heures.’ ” 


Was “the witty diplomatist” acquainted with 
Lord Bacon's apothegms, the 59th of which I 
subjoin? 

“ Mr. Popham, when he was Speaker, and the lower 
house had sat long, and done in effect nothing ; coming 
one day to Queen Elizabeth, she said to him, ‘ Now, 
Mr. Speaker, what has passed in the lower house?’ 
he answered, ‘If it please your majesty, seven weeks.’” 

C. H. Coorrr. 

Cambridge. 


Old Title Deeds.—I wish it were possible to im- 
press upon the cultivators of antiquarian lore, in 
the various counties of England, that a mine of 
authentic information of the most curious and 
valuable kind lies hidden in old title deeds. I have 
myself detected either a distinct Peddars Way, or 
a branch of the main one, far away from it, in 
Norfolk; and Mr. Harrod, the secretary to the 
Norfolk Archeological, has thrown some singular 
light upon the question of the triple moat round 
the castle at Norwich by this means. If such 
sources were examined, and any facts disclosed in 
them noted, and either by your literary telegraph, 
or by the more slow and dignified vehicle of 
“ Transactions,” communicated to the antiquarian 
world, better service would be done than many 
an elaborate disquisition on “ Aiken Drum’s Lang 
Ladle” has been. B. B. Woopwagp. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Quakers’ Meeting-house at Whittlebury.—In no 
history of Northamptonshire do I find any notice 
of this place of worship, which existed till about 
the year 1804; when the building, falling into 
decay, was pulled down, and the premises appro- 
priated to other purposes. The registers furnish 
several entries relating to it; among others, the 
following, which is one of the earliest : 

“1680. A certificate brought me 9" the 22nd 
dated 9°" the 20th for one John Gibbins of Pawles- 
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| pury, buried att the Quakers’ meeting-house in Whit. 
| tlebury.” 
H. T. Waxz, 


Inscriptions on Bells. —On looking over some 
old family papers (a short time since) at Colne 
Priory, Essex, I found the following memorandum, 

dated 1695 : 
“ Motto upon y® 3™ Bell in Earls Colne Steeple: 

‘In multis annis resonet campana Johannis,’ ~ 
“On y® 4™ Bell: 

* Sum Rosa pulsata munda Maria vocata.’” 


| A translation of the latter inscription is prayed. 
C. K. P. 


Newport, Essex. 


Beautiful Epitaph.—The following very beau- 
| tiful epitaph is inscribed on a tablet in the parish 
| church of Bardsey, near Leeds : 
“ Hic Jacet 

Carolus Lister in utraque 
Acad : Med : Stud : Qui ipse, paulo 

Ante mortem, suam cecinit 

Cygnzam cantionem. 


1 Cor. xv. 55. | Phil. i. 23. 
Ubi mors aculeus tuus, | Cupio dissolvi, 
&e. &e. 


Mens mea mundum, 
Vanaque vite 
Somnia et umbras 
Lata relinquit, 

Et cupit alis 

Nixa duabus 
Speque, fideque, 
Scandere summas 
ZEtheris oras, 
Merset ubi se 
Flumine puri 
Gaudii, Jesu, 
Teque fruatur 
Omnia in xva. 

ZEt. 23, Sal. 1684.” 

C. H. 


Americanisms (so-called).—The word bottom, as 
meaning a piece of low ground upon a stream of 
water, is called an Americanism by some English 
writers. But the word was used in this sense by 
the translators of the Bible, in the reign of 
James I. Turn to Zechariah i. 8.: 
| “I saw by night, and behold a man riding upone 
red horse, and he stood among the myrtle-trees that 
were in the bottom; and behind him were there red 
| horses, speckled, and white.” 

Sparse and sparsely are Americanisms, and 
express ideas that would otherwise require cit- 
cumlocution. A new country might be expected 
to produce such words. As dense comes from 
densus, so sparse, which expresses the reverse of 
dense, comes from sparsus, Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Grata venis, mors, 
Grata venis, nec 
Me tua terrent | 
Spicula que nunc 
Sentio in egro | 
Corpore fixa, 
Mors etenim agni | 
| 
| 
! 
| 


In cruce czxsi 

(O amor ingens !) 
Undique mentem 
Munit, et illam 
Servat ab omni 
Vulnere tutam. 


Obiit die 5 Aug. 








De 
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Dac. 11. 1852.) 


Queries. | 
ANCIENT IRISH TITLES, 

As the dignity of chief of a sept was, accord- 
ing to the old Irish laws, elective and not here- 
ditary, perhaps you would be able to inform me, 
through your numerous correspondents, upon | 
what ground certain Irish gentlemen have of late 
assumed this title, as indicated by their prefix- 
ing the article “ The” before their names. Allow- | 
ing that many of these gentlemen may be the lineal 
descendants of the last legitimate chiefs (though 
some of them are not), still such descent gives 
them no claim whatever, even in courtesy, to this 
honourable and ancient title, which, with the true 

rs, was, as I said before, elective and not | 
Sootie. 

The most frivolous pretexts are made use of to 
sanction these assumptions. I may instance the 
case of one gentleman, a late M.P., who has in- 
stalled himself into the chieftainship of two old 
septs, one on his father’s account, and the other on 
his mother’s ! she having been the only child of the 
last soi-disant chief: and again, a late morning paper 
informs us of an interesting event in the career of 
another of these gentlemen, who, it is to be feared, 
has not even an hereditary right to his assumed 





C. H. 
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title, as Dr. O'Donovan, in his notes to The Annals 
of Ireland, strongly suspects him of being of 
English descent, although flourishing of late years 
the “O” before his name. 

Surely it is time to put a stop to this desecration 
of titles once so honoured in this country; and I 
know of no better way than by calling attention | 
to it through the pages of “ N. & Q.,” unless, in- 
deed, that Parliament might be induced to take up 
the matter, and favour us with an “ Ancient Irish 
Titles Assumption Bill.” T. O'G. 

Dublin. 


Minor Queries. 


Niagara or Niagéra. — How is it that the name 
of “the Falls” has been so completely changed ? 
The Huron pronunciation, and unquestionably the 
more musical, was Niagara. Again: 

“ Where wild Osnego spreads her swamps around, 

And Niagéra stuns with thundering sound.” 
The Traveller. 


Have the Yankees thrown back the accent to the 
antepenult, or who ? W. Fraser. 
Is there an earlier description of the Falls of 
Niagara than that contained in Father Hennepin’s 
book, the first edition of which appeared in 1683 ? 
AMERICANUS. 

Philadelphia. 


Lady Arabella Stewart—Who performed the mar- 
Tlage ceremony between Lady “Arabella Stuart” 
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and Lord William Seymour? It is said to have 
been celebrated in “ the ladye’s chamber,” in the 
palace at Greenwich, some time between February 
and July, 1610. I wish to ascertain, if possible, 


| the exact date of this marriage, and who was the 


celebrating clergyman, if such can be discovered 
now. A.S. A. 


Punjaub. 


William (titular) Earl of Gowrie.— Where and 
when died William Ruthven, fourth Earl of 
Gowrie, and was he ever married ? Wood’s Dou- 
gilas (vol. i. p. 663.) states, that “ he went abroad, 
and became famous for chymistry” (query, in 


| what country ?); and Bishop Burnet (Zistory of 


his Own Times) says, “it was given out that he 
had the Philosopher's Stone.” If Colonel Stepney 
Cowell’s researches regarding the Ruthven family 
have been successful, he would confer a benefit on 
antiquaries by publishing them in a Note, stating 
particulars concerning the above titular Earl of 
Gowrie, and also respecting Dr. Patrick Ruthven, 
his death, marriage, issue, &c. Chambers, in vol. v. 
of Papers for the People, gives an interesting story 
about the “ Last of the Ruthvens,” making Patrick 
marry a daughter of David Calderwood, &c., but 
all evidently romance. A. S. A. 
Punjaub. 


Drake, an Artist. — I shall be glad of any in- 
formation respecting N. Drake, an artist, who 
lived, and was successful in portrait painting, 
about the year 1766 or 1770. i 


Electrical Phenomena. —I should wish to in- 


| quire of your correspondents whether they have 


observed any similar phenomena to the under- 
stated. In the spring of this year, after a few 
days of dry weather, I was about to spend an 
evening at a friend’s house, and for the purpose of 
making myself presentable, went into my bedroom 
to brush my hair. While doing so, I heard a 
slight crackling noise as I thought, exactly similar 
to that heard when stroking a cat. I put out the 
light and looked in the glass, when I was rather 
astonished to observe, whenever I brushed or 
combed my hair, a shower of electric sparks fol- 
lowing the course of the brush. I continued to 
observe this for about three weeks, when it gra- 
dually ceased. At the time I was in perfect 
health, though a short time previously [ had 
suffered from a slight cold. No sensation of any 
kind attended the evolution of the electricity. I 
do not distinctly remember any similar cases re- 
corded, but should feel obliged if any one could 
give me informatiom on the subject. ApsuM. 


Arnold Family. — Wanted particulars of the 
family of Arnold, who was on the jury when the 
seven bishops were tried in the reign of James IL., 
and was the only one who was for a verdict of 
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guilty. He was a brewer in Westminster, and 
was married into the Gough family. What I wish 
to know is, where was his place of residence in 
Westminster, where he was born, and if he left 
any issue. A Reaper. 


Bills explained to the Sovereign, §c.— At p. 198. 
(vol. i. part 1.) of Clarendon’s History of the Re- 


bellion, edit. 1707, there is an account how — 


« By the Constitution of the kingdom, and the constant | 


practice of former times, all bills, after they had passed 
both Houses [of Parliament], were delivered by the 


clerk of the Parliament to the clerk of the Crown, and | 


by him brought to the attorney-general, who presented 
the same to the king, sitting in council; and, having 
read them, declared what alterations were made by 
those bills to former laws,” &c. 


I wish to inquire, — 

1. Whether the same forms 
through ? 

2. Whether any bill since the time of Charles I., 
after passing both Houses of Parliament, has been 
refused the royal assent? Artaur H. Barner. 

Admiralty, Somerset House. 


are now gone 


Passage in Burke.—In his Reflections on the 
French Revolution, ed. 1852, p. 60., Burke, praising 
the Queen of France’s behaviour in her trying 
situation, says: 

“ T hear, and I rejoice to hear, that she feels with 
the dignity of a Roman matron; that in the last er- 


tremity (an expression which Jonathan Edwards calls | 


tautological) she will save herself from the last dis- 
grace; and that, if she must fall, she will fall by no 
ignoble hand.” 
What is Mr. Burke’s meaning here ? 
Quanpo TanpeM. 


“* Twas on the Morn.” — 
“’Twas on the morn of sweet May-day, 
When Nature painted all things gay, 
Taught birds to sing and lambs to play, 
And gild the meadows fair.” 
Who is the author (and where are they to be 
found) of the song of which the above are the first 
four lines ? S. Wason. 


“ My mind to me,” &c.— Who is the author of 
the song, “ My mind to me a kingdom is?” I 
believe it is mentioned somewhere in Beloe’s 


Anecdotes. M. M. 


J. Brougham'’s Sermons.— What J. Brougham 
in 1813 published Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. ? 
J. R. Rerron. 


Did the Carians use Heraldic Devices ? — Does 
the following extract from Herodotus justify the 
assumption, that to the Carians belongs the credit 
of first using heraldic devices? or is the suppo- 
sition, that the quotation has any heraldic signifi- | 
{ 
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cation, altogether a conceit of 7d own? I have 


never seen it adduced in proof of the acknowledged 
| antiquity of armorial bearings; but the association 
| of ideas which it suggests tends to the conclusiog 
that such may be its import. 

“Kal yap én ra xpdvea Adgous eridéerOa Kapés ele, 
oi karadétavres, kal él ras aowidas Ta onuhia wokeaty; 
kal bxava demic: obrol cios of womnoduevos mp@ro.,.”— 
| Clio, elxxi. 

Here we have the Adgos, or crest; the denis, or 
shield ; and the Sxavoy, or supporter (lit. handle, 
or that by which anything is supported). 

Joun Booxzr, 


Prestwich, 


Bagford’s Collections at Cambridge.— Nichols, 
in his Anecdotes of Bowyer, p. 505., speaks of “g 
large part of his [i.e. Bagford's]} collections in the 
public library at Cambridge.” At p. 612. of the 
same work is the following note, signed “ T. F.”: 


“ Bagford’s collections are locked up in a large 
cubical deal box, and probably have never been opened 
since they have been at Cambridge.” 


Are these collections to be got at? Is there 


any list of their contents ? 


Epwakrp F. Riwpavtt. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


| St. Distaff’s Day.— On what day of the year 
was itheld? Herrick, in his “ Hesperides,” men- 
| tions its rude celebration,—the ploughmen burning 
| the flax and tow of the spinners, and being in re- 
| turn well “ bewashed” with pails of water by the 
| maidens; and it is evident, from the context, that 

this occurred at the end of the Christmas holidays. 
| But on what day ? Curnpert Bene, B.A. 


[St. Distaff’s, or Rock Day, is a name jocularly 

given to the day after the Epiphany, or Twelfth Day, 

| because, the Christmas holidays having ended, good 

housewives resumed the distaff and their other indus- 

trious employments, See Nares’ Glossary, and Hone’s 
Every-Day Book, p. 57.] 


Baptist Meeting at Newcastle-on- Tyne.—In one 
of the letters of the Rev. John Foster, of whose 
Life and Correspondence, edited by J. E. Ryland, 
a new edition has just been published by Mr. Bohn, 
occurs the following reference to an old house at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : 


“ But our meeting, for amplitude and elegance! I 
believe you never saw its equal. It is, to be sure, 
considerably larger than your lower school; but then 
so black and so dark! It looks just like a conjuring- 
room ; and, accordingly, the ceiling is all covered with 
curious antique figures, to aid the magic. That thing 
which they call the pulpit is as black as a chimney ; 
and indeed there is a chimney-piece and very large 
old fire-case behind it.” 
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In a note the editor adds, — 

« The sombre appearance was owing in part to the 
old oak wainscotting : the pulpit'also was of the same 
material. At one end of the room the figures ‘ 1485,’ 
mdely carved, probably mark the date of its erection. 
It was used as a place of worship before the Baptists 
purchased it in 1725.” 

The date of Foster’s letter is 1792. Is this in- 
teresting old house still in existence; and is any- 
thing known of its history ? G. J. De Wixpe. 


[Mr. Mackenzie, in his Descriptive and Historical 
Account of Newcastle-upon- Tyne, vol. i. p. 397., has 
furnished the following notice of this ancient meeting- 
house: “ No record of the affairs of the Baptists has 
been preserved previous to the year 1725, when they 
purchased the property they now possess in the Tuthill 
Stairs. This property extends sixty-eight yards on 
the east side of the stairs, and is forty-three yards in 
breadth. On it was a very large and highly-orna- 
mented room, which, from some figures on the wain- 
scotting, seems to have been built in the year 1585, 
This room must have been used as a place of wor- 
ship previous to the Revolution, when the corporation 
occasionally attended meeting-houses ; for affixed to the 
old pews were two hands for holding the mace and the 
sword. Above this room was a dwelling-house, and a 
vestry adjoining to it. Here the Baptists assembled 
for public worship for seventy-three years. In 1797 
[five years after Mr. Foster’s letter was written] the 
congregation resolved to erect a new chapel on the 
vacant ground above the old one. The foundation- 
stone was laid on the 17th July of that year, and was 
opened for public worship on February 19, 1798.” 

We have also received from J. E. Ryland, Esq., to 
whom we submitted our correspondent’s Query, some 
further particulars of this old house to what is stated 
in Foster’s Life and Correspondence. “ When prepar- 
ing that work for the press,” says Mr. Ryland, “I ap- 
plied to my friend the Rev. R. Pengilly, then resident 
at Newcastle, to obtain some account of this curious 
remnant of ‘the olden time.’ He sent my inquiries to 
a gentleman who took an interest in the antiquities of 
the place, who replied as follows: * I wish it had been 
in my power to have given Mr. Ryland any intelligence 
respecting the Tuthill Stairs Chapel, but I know 
nothing certain about it. You are aware that the 
Close was, in ancient times, inhabited by the principal 
county families, and the wealthy merchants of the 
town. In all likelihood the old chapel formed the 
principal room of the house of some family of conse- 
quence, and the entrance must have been from the 
Close. The room used as the chapel was highly orna- 
mented. I have a drawing of it. From the hands 
affixed to the pews in the chapel, I infer that it must 
have been used as a place of worship previously to the 
Revolution, as the mayors in the olden time used to 
go in procession on a Sunday to the places of worship 
they respectively belonged to, the corporate officers 
accompanying them. But whether a Baptist, an Inde- | 
pendent, or a Presbyterian mayor was a member of | 
Tuthill Stairs I do not know, though the presumption 
is that the Baptist was the only denomination that oc- 
cupied the chapel,’ ”] 








Bacon's History of Life and Death. — Lord 
Bacon's History of Life and Death was published 
in 1623. Was there an earlier edition? and is it 
known when he wrote that work ? H. 

[The first edition of Historia Vite et Mortis was 
published in 1623; and, according to Basil Montagu, 
was written in that year, shortly after Bacon had re- 
tired to Gorhambury. ] 





Replies, 
MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY OF WAPPING. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 410. 493.) 


I took the liberty of asking whether anything is 
known of a Mathematical Society of Wapping in 
1750? 

Ina reply by M. H. (not, I think, expressed in 
over-courteous terms), he states his surprise at 
my inquiry, and presumes that my notion of 
Wapping must have been formed “ from the deck 
of a steamer on a trip to Dover.” He enlarges on 
the extent of “ streets and squares” of Wapping, 
tenanted by the “merchant seamen” of the port 
of London, and informs us that every tenth den, 
or thereabouts, is that of a “maker of mathema- 
tical instruments principally used in navigation,” 
many of these shops bearing on the very face of 
them the signs of a respectable antiquity. After 
thus peopling the parish with suburban Dollands, 
M. H. very naturally proceeds to suggest the pro- 
bable existence, at this day, not of one only, but 
of “several” similar societies, containing among 
their matriculated members “ every assistant and 
apprentice in the trade.” 

I. H. and I have certainly surveyed this parish 
with very different eyes. It has been my fortune 
to pass whole days in the heart of it; and I know 
every house in one estate of eight acres (forming 
a large fraction of the entire parish), in which there 
is certainly not a single mathematical instrument- 
maker's shop. In confirmation of this I may add 
an extract from a letter just received from my 
friend Mr. Walton, the vestry clerk of Wapping : 
“T believe,” he says, “there is not one mathe- 
matical instrument-maker in my parish ; but, to be 
on the safe side, I would say there are not two.” 

I beg, therefore, to repeat my inquiry, whether 
anything, and what, is known of the “ Mathematical 
Society of Wapping” in 1750? Does any record 
exist of its members, or of its transactions? Of 
course I do not require to be satisfied that there 
was, in fact, such a society; nor am I ignorant of 
the circumstance noticed by A. W. (ante, p. 493.), 
that the various hamlets, which once formed the 
great manor of Stepney, gave birth or education 
to many persons of high literary distinction. The 
author (or one of the authors) of the Parentalia, 
Joseph Ames, himself a Fellow of the Royal Anti- 
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quarian Societies, was resident either in Wapping 
or in the adjoining parish of St. George’s in the 
East, and may have procured the subscription of 
the Wapping savants to his work. Possibly the 
memoirs of that eminent historian of Typography 
by Gough and others may throw some light on this 
local association. 


In conclusion, let me express my regret that the 
y 


real names of contributors are not more frequentl} 
attached to their communications.* The practice 
would give additional weight to those statements 
of which the value must depend on the personal 
authority of the correspondent. It would tend to 
improve the tone of some contributions, and would 
certainly be a check upon rash and ill-considered 
assertions SypneY SMIRKE. 


* [We will take this opportunity of inserting another 
eommunication from a valued correspondent upon this 
point. 

“In a late ‘Notice to Correspondents’ you have 
asked for the address of I. Allow me to suggest to 
your many contributors, that, unless they are ashamed 
of their Queries (which, perhaps, none need be, since 
Johnson himself has said ‘that one fool, or child, 
would ask more questions than twenty wise men can 
answer), it would tend very much to increase the use- 
fulness of your publication, and facilitate a more direct 
communication between men of similar pursuits, if they 
would more generally drop all initials and feigned 
names, and sign their own proper name and habitat, or 
at least entrust it to the editor. Much trouble too would 
be saved. To oblige one correspondent, you were led 
to ask who is another under the initial I. 

“T bave been led to make this suggestion, from having 
just received a very long and interesting letter from 
Boston, on one of my genealogical contributions: and 
some time ago I received another from Ireland; and 
these are not the only ones. I have every reason to 
believe that much mutual gratification and additional 
information has been the result to all of us. 

H, T. Exracomae. 

Clyst St. George.”] 





DISCOVERY AT NUNEHAM REGIS. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 386. 488.) 


On my first reading the account of the interest- 
ing discovery at Nuneham Regis, the thought 
occurred to me, as it did to Mr. Hesienpon, that 
the remains might be those of James Duke of 
Monmouth : but on a little further consideration, 
I made up my mind that this could not be so. 
In the first place, the estate of Nuneham Regis 
does not appear to have belonged to the Duke 
and Duchess of Monmouth at all, but descended, 
as stated by L.M.M.R., to the family of Buc- 
cleugh, from the Dukes of Montague. This settles 
the point at once; so that it may seem unnecessary 
to offer any more I would, however, re- 


yroofs. 
mark, that the peaked beard, which this corpse is 





| of virtue and honour.” 


| 


es 


described to have had, could not have belonged tp 


Monmouth. In Lodge's Portraits his face is de 
lineated perfectly beardless, which probably was 
its usual appearance; but at the time of his 
ture, according to Macaulay, “his beard, prema. 
turely grey, was of several days’ growth.” Yet 
if even he allowed it to continue to grow during 
the short interval that elapsed between his 
ture and his execution (exactly a week), it could 
hardly have become a “peaked beard.” More. 
over, it may be doubted whether his widow would 
have cared to show much respect to his remaing, 
when it is remembered that, after his last inter. 
view and parting with her, which some have 
spoken of as having been very tender, even on the 
very scaffold, “ He went on to speak of his Hen- 
rietta,” and maintained that she, with whom he 
had been living in adultery, was “a young lady 
The Duchess certainly 
showed much feeling during their interview ; but 
she must soon have recovered her composure, if 
it be true, as is stated by Dalrymple, I think, that 
she breakfasted with the king the morning after 
the execution. 

Though Nuneham Regis did not belong to the 
Duke of Monmouth, it is worthy of remark that 
it was the property of another illustrious man, who 
lost his life on the seaffold for an attempt precisely 
similar to that of Monmouth, viz. John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland. There can be no doubt 
that he was buried in the chapel of the tower. 
Holinshed accurately describes the position of his 
grave as being between the two queens, Catherine 
Howard and Anne Roleyn, and next to the Duke 
of Somerset. Do they still repose there? Could 
the initials worked on the breast clothes of the 
discovered body be J. D., not T. B.? W.H.G. 


Winchester. 


The reply suggesting that the decapitated Duke 


of Monmouth was the person found buried in the 


ruins of the chapel of Nuneham Regis in War- 
wickshire is very well for a guess. But the guesser 
should not have added as a fact, in proof of the 
probability of his guess being correct, that which 
is contrary to the fact, viz., that “ the quiet chapel 
of Nuneham Regis” was “ at that time, as now, the 
property of the Buccleuch family.” So contrary 
is this to the fact, that the property of Nuneham 
Regis only came into the possession of the Bue- 
cleuch family in consequence of the marriage of 
Henry Duke of Buccleuch, the grandfather of the 
present duke, with Elizabeth, daughter of George, 
last Duke of Montague, in 1767; the property 
having come to the Montague family by the mar- 
riage of Ralph, son and heir to Edward Lord 
Montague of Boughton (who afterwards, in the 
fourth year of the reign of Queen Anne, became 
Duke of Montague), with Elizabeth, only sur- 
viving daughter of Thomas Earl of Southampton, 
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and widow of Josceline Earl of Northumberland. 
The property descended to the Earl of South- 
gmpton from the Leigh family, who possessed 
it in the beginning of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. See Dugdale’s Warwickshire (Thomas's 
edition, 1730), p. 101. J. 8.3. 


Should a surgeon have been present at the ex- 
humation at Nuneham Regis, the corpse of the 
Duke of Monmouth might have been partly iden- 
tified by traces of the clumsy manner in which 
the executioner performed his office in severing 
the head from the body. W.G 

Reform Club. 


PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 


(Vol. vi., p. 432.) 
Mr. Newton, in his History and Antiquities of 
Maidstone, 1741, observes : 


“In the large and commodious vestry of this church 
(All Saints) is a large and useful parochial library ; 
this was begun many years ago, but was lately (1735) 
much augmented by a valuable collection of books, 
which that public-spirited man, Dr. Thomas Bray, 
late perpetual curate of the church of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, ordered to be sold for 50/. on assurance given 
of their being placed in some town corporate in South 
Britain for a parochial library.” 


In 1736 a catalogue of the books was taken and 
printed by the Rev. John Lewis, the compiler of 
the History and Antiquities of the Isle of Thanet ; 
and subsequently, in 1810, the library was re-ar- 
ranged, and a new catalogue made by the Rev. 
John Finch, then curate, but not, I believe, 
printed. This library most probably was one of 
those contemplated by the act of Anne, but not- 


withstanding the wise precaution thereby enacted | ¥. : aay" : : 
| give him any advice in my power respecting his 


for the preservation of the books, and for the 
better encouragement of similar benefactions, it 
would appear from a Topography of Maidstone, 
published in 1839, that of about 800 volumes, 
which, inclusive of Dr. Bray’s collections, consti- 
tuted the library, no less than one-eighth of them 
were missing and decayed at the period of Mr. 
Finch’s overhaul. Among the missing were two 
copies of Bishop Walton’s Polyglot Bible (one of 
which was presented to the library by the cor- 
poration), Calvin’s works, and many valuable 
theological commentaries. There still, however, 
remains, quoting the same authority, a folio MS. 





I recollect hearing, about twelve or fourteen years 
ago, of a parochial library, in some part of Oxford- 
shire — Wendlebury, I think,—and that it con- 
sisted of some very excellent old divinity. The 
volumes composing it having fallen into a state of 
dilapidation, were carefully repaired and made fit 
for use by the new rector of that time. I under- 
stood that the library was one of those originally 
set on foot by Dr. Bray, through whose exertions, 
and those of Lord Chancellor King, an act was 
passed in the seventh year of Queen Anne, en- 
titled “An Act for the better Preservation of 
Parochial Libraries, in that Part of Great Britain 
called England.” J. M. 


FIRST FOLIO SHAKSPEARE. 
(Vol. vi., p. 470.) 


I fear your correspondent Mr. Heatu will be 
altogether unable to perfect his copy of the first 
folio, as it is imperfect exactly in the places where 
the leaves are the rarest to be met with. A friend 
at Stratford-on-Avon some time ago placed in my 
hands a copy of the work ina similarly imperfect 
state, in the hope I might succeed in finding a 
copy in London which might at least partially 
supply its deficiences; and I am most anxious to 
do so, especially as it is the only copy of the first 
folio which has found its way to the place of the 
poet’s nativity. The search will, I suspect, be 


| fruitless, the verses by Ben Jonson, the title-page, 


Latin Bible, many of the leaves of which have | 


been sadly mutilated, and all the illuminations cut 
out. The act of Anne would therefore seem, in 
the eyes of the men of Kent, to have been more 
honoured in the breach than the observance of it. 


tance to the library on application to the minister 
or clerk. Rorra. 


and the last leaf being next to impossible to pro- 
cure. I possess no less than three copies of the 
first folio — Dr. Dibdin would have told me I was 
“trebly blessed” — one in an absolutely perfect 
state in the minutest particular, the other two 
more or less imperfect. It will give me much 
pleasure to show these copies to Mr. Hearn, or to 


copy, if he will communicate with me. 
J. O. HALLIwe.t. 
Avenue Lodge, Brixton Hill. 





CATCALLS. 
(Vol. vi., p. 460.) 


I have inquired among veteran play-goers, and 
cannot find one who has seen a catcall, or heard 
one since the O. P. riots. ‘They describe the noise 
as similar to, but quite distinguishable from 
whistling through the fingers, as now practised by 
the galleries. A full and minute history of the 
O. P. is to be found in The Covent Garden Journal, 
London, 1810. The contest began September, 


1809 ; at p. 150. it says, — 
Any respectable inhabitant can obtain admit- | 


«“ Mr. Kemble made his appearance in the costume of 
Macbeth, and amid vollies of hissing, hooting, groans, 
and catcalls, seemed as though he meant to speak 
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a steril and pointless address announced for the oc- 
casion,” 


We are not told by whom the catcalls were 
played; that they were once used by critics and 
gentlemen will appear from the following passages: 


“He did intend to have engraved here many his- 
tories; as the first night of Captain B ’s play, | 
where you would have seen critics in embroidery | 
transplanted from the boxes to the pit, whose ancient | 
inhabitants were exalted to the galleries, where they 
played upon catcalls,”— Joseph Andrews, b. iii. ¢. 6. 


By the way, who was Captain B ? I have 
seen the blank filled up with “ Breval;” but as 
Captain Breval, the dramatist, recorded in The 
Dunciad, died in 1739, Fielding would hardly 
have so noticed him three years later. 
Lloyd, in his Law Student, says : 
“ By law let others strive to gain renown ! 
Florio’s a gentleman, a man o’ th’ town. 
He nor courts, clients, or the law regarding, 
Hurries from Nando’s down to Covent Garden. 
Yet he's a scholar, — mark him in the pit, 
With critic catcali sound the stops of wit ! 
Supreme at George’s he harangues the throng, 
Censor of style from tragedy to song ; 
Him every witling views with secret awe, 
Deep in the drama, shallow in the law.” 
Lloyd’s Works, vol. i. p. 24., Lond. 1774, 
Florio is represented as a would-be man of 
fashion, but his ostentatious use of the catcall 
shows that it was not reputed a vulgar instrument 
eighty years ago. H. B.C. 


Garrick Club, 











I am surprised that the investigating querist 
M. M. E. has not been able to discover “ any one 
who has heard or seen the (above) instrument,” 
since I recollect in my schoolboy days that the so- 
named catcall was often used as a common whistle, 
and even now at our theatres it is too frequently 
made the medium through which “the gods” 








cause themselves to be heard. Its construction is 
very simple, being two circular pieces of tin, in | 
diameter rather more than a shilling, perforated 
in the centre, and attached by solder to a small 
tube of the same metal, scarcely half an inch in 
length. The instrument is held in the mouth be- 
tween the teeth and lips, being nearly concealed 
by the latter, when, by means of the tongue, and | 
inhaling and exhaling the breath, that fearful | 
screech is made, oftentimes so alarming to dra- 
matic authors, 

Having made the Note, let me in my turn put 
a Query. What is the unde derivatur of catcalls ? 
for the sound by no means resembles the squeal of | 
the feline race in anger, nor the loving invitation | 


de ce tems-la. 
Chronique scandaleuse), fut fuit mourir et enfouye toute 
vive audit lieu de Paris, une femme nommée Perrele 
Mauger, pour occasion de ce que la dite Perrete avoit fait 
| et commis plusieurs larcins, &c. Pour lesquels cas et autres 





purpose of summoning her pets, as a sportsmag 
uses his dog-whistle to call or direct his pointers 
or spaniels. G. T. BM, 


I am surprised that M. M. E. should doubt the 
existence of the catcall. He will find in Johnson's 
Dictionary, “ Catcall, a squeaking instrument used 
in the playhouse to condemn plays,” and I myself 
have seen and possessed, and have heard in play- 
houses even in the present century, what were 
called catcalls. It was a small circular whistle, 
composed of two plates of tin about the size of 
a halfpenny, perforated by a hole in the centre, 
and connected by a band or border of the same 
metal, about one-eighth of an inch thick. The 
sound given was sharp and shrill, and the ad. 
vantage of the instrument in the playhouse was 
that it was altogether concealed within the 
mouth, and that the perpetrator of the noise 
could not be easily detected. In my school-days 
it was in frequent use in our sports and our rows, 


C. 


BURYING ALIVE AS A PUNISHMENT. 
(Vol. vi., p. 245.) 


I am not able to inform your correspondent 
Joun H. A. if this punishment has at any time 
been inflicted by judicial authority upon criminals 
in England. Blackstone (Comment., book iv. 
chap. xv.), quoting Fleta, informs us that the 
ancient Goths were wont, in case of a particular 
crime, to punish indifferently with burning to 
death or burying alive ; and we learn from Calmet, 
who in the early editions of his Dictionary gives a 
plate representing its infliction, that it was resorted 
to occasionally by the Jewish nation : 

“ Comment,” says Voltaire in his caustic way ( Priz 
de la Justice, et de l’ Humanité, article xxvt.), “le béné- 
dictin Calmet s’est-i] pu divertir 4 faire graver dans un 
dictionnaire, des estampes de tous les tourmens qui 
étoient en psage chez la petite nation Judaique? Etre 
précipité du haut d’un rocher sur des cailloux; ou 
bien étre lapidé avee ces cailloux dont le pays est cou- 
vert, et de la étre pendu a une potence pour y attendre 


la mort ; étre enterré vivant dans un monceau de cendres,” 


&e. 


Of the comparatively recent use of this punish- 


| ment among the French, an instance is recorded in 
the amusing miscellany of Vigneul-Marville (Dom 
Noel d’Argonne) : 


“ Enterrer vifs les criminels étoit encore un supplice 
En 1460, dit la méme Chronique (la 


of Tabby to Tom in the gutter. Neither can I | par elle confessez, fut condamnée par sentence donnée du 


imagine it to have been invented by Mother 
Bunch, that phenix of nursery literature, for the 





Prevost de Paris, nommé Messire Robert Destouterille 
Chevalier, @ souffrir mort, et estre enfouye toute vive 
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devant le Gibet ; ce qui fut exécuté.” — Mélanges d His- 
toire et de Littérature, vol. iii. p. 277. 

In these cases, the patient, I presume, was en- 
tirely covered by earth, and must have died imme- 
diately from suffocation; in the modification of 
the punishment recorded by Joun H. A., where 
the criminal was immersed to the neck only, the 
death from starvation and exposure must be far 
more lingering and terrible. So also with the 
somewhat similar punishment suggestive of Roman 
Catholic times and countries, —bricking up the 
peccant nun, or other sinning person, in a hollow 
wall,—so touchingly illustrated by the pen and 

ncil in Rogers's Jtaly, and introduced by Mrs. 
Trollope to heighten the interest of her powerful 
novel The Abbess. 

The case mentioned by Joun H. A. reminds me 
of a passage in Holinshed (Chron., vol. vi. p. 331.): 

“ Subtle and crafty he was (the Irish rebel, Shane 
O'Neil), especially in the morning ; but in the residue 
of the day, very uncertain and unstable, and much 
given to excessive gulping and surfeiting ; and albeit 
he had most commonly two hundred tuns of wines in 
his cellar at Dundrum, and had his full fill thereof; 
yet was he never satisfied till he had swallowed up 
marvellous great quantities of Usquebaugh or aqua- 
vite of that country; whereof so unmeasurably he 
would drink, and brase, that, for the quenching of the 
heat of the body, which by that means was most ex- 
tremely inflamed and distempered, he was eftsoones 
conveyed (as the common report was) into a deep pit ; 
and standing upright in the same, the earth was cast 
round about him up to the hard chin, and there he did 
remain until such time as his body was recovered to 
some temperature.” 

We learn from this that the Elizabethan tippler 
anticipated the panacea of the notorious Dr. 
Graham, and that the grand idea of the earth-bath 
did not originate with that illustrious practitioner. 

Wurm Bares. 

Birmingham. 





SMOCK MARRIAGES. 
(Vol. vi., p. 485.) 

Mr. Eastwoop ought, I respectfully submit, to 
have given the name of the “small village in Wilts,” 
from the register of which he gives an extract 
which illustrates “a vulgar error” mentioned in 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ed. Ellis (1842), 
vol. iii. p. 205., in these terms: “When a man 
designs to marry a woman who is in debt, if he 
take her from the hands of the priest, clothed only 
in her shift, it is supposed that he will not be 
liable to her engagements.” ‘This “ vulgar error” 
is still prevalent at Cottenham, in this county. 

C. H. Coorszr. 

Cambridge. 


Miss Anne Sellwood was married in her smock, 
because the prudent Mr. John Bridmore shared 





the vulgar belief (by no means extinct), that a 
bridegroom taking a bride so little indebted to the 
milliner, did not become liable to any of her other 
debts. I first heard of this combined exemption 
from drapery and debt, when residing in Shrop- 
shire; but I dare say your correspondent Mr. 
Eastwoop will obtain corroboration of my view 
of the case from other parts of the country. I 
suppose that the original notion arose from some 
ingenious rustic special-pleader's interpretation of 
the character of certain portions of our conveyance- 
like marriage service ; “ want of consideration” on 
the part of the lady-purchasers of marital protec- 
tion being perhaps the plea relied on. A husband 
long supposed he could sell the article which he 
was “to have and to hold ;” and some similar con- 
fusion of ideas may have led a wife who brought 
her husband nulla bona to believe that she came 
“free and clear of and from all claims and demands 
whatsoever.” This is scarcely a place to express 
one’s hope that some day the marriage contract 
will be made a little more explicit. ‘The police 
magistrate will thereby be saved some trouble in 
expounding its meaning. Suirtey Brooks. 

New Inn. 

[We believe there is also a similar “ vulgar error” 
as to all children under the girdle at the time of marriage 
being legitimate. ] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


As it seems to be a settled thing that the 
“N. & Q.” is to be considered as the hitherto 
much wanted medium of communication on all 
matters photographic, I would suggest that your 
object would be greatly promoted if you were to 
give notice, once for all, that no communications 
professing to describe processes, new or old, would 
be printed in which the precise quantities and pro- 
portions of every chemical named were not given. 
The omission of these particulars gives rise to a 
world of unnecessary trouble by provoking in- 
quiries, answers, and explanations, where none 
need have been required. Thus, had your corre- 
spondent Mr. Crooxss told all he knew, I need 
not have troubled you with the following inquiries. 

1. Is the iodizing solution to be brought to the 
colour of brown sherry or of pale? Had he not 
better state how many grains of the iodine should 
be added to his pint of water? And, after all, is 
he quite sure that the iodine will eradicate the iron 
and brass spots from the paper ? 

2. If a washing of the excited paper for a few 
minutes (how many ?) will make it keep for six 
days, how long must it be washed in order to keep 
it three weeks ? 

3. He speaks of a nearly saturated solution of 
gallic acid, and of a tolerably strong solution of 
hypo.: both terms having no definite meaning 
whatever. 
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We all know that, after spoiling a dozen or | 


twenty pictures, which have perhaps cost us much 
toil and fatigue to procure, and which, in many 


cases, we cannot try for again, we shall find out | 
how strong the solutions ought to have been, | 
Mr. Crookes knowing all the time the exact | 


strength required. 

It is greatly to be desired that you would favour 
us at once with Dr. Diamonp’s paper processes. 
The present state of the weather, so far from 
affording a good reason for the delay, is, on the 
contrary, just that which enables one éo get all 
things ready against the first outbreak of sunshine. 

There is a grievous inconvenience in the waxed- 
paper process, as hitherto described, —I mean in 
the development by floating on the gallo-nitrate. 
Of course, you can float only one sheet at a time in 


the same dish; so that a man bringing home | 


twenty views, each requiring to be floated an hour, 
must either have twenty dishes at work, or con- 
sume twenty hours in the development. 
sume that immersion one upon the other would 
not do. 
careful floating on the aceto-nitrate for above ten 


minutes, and then again washed by floating on dis- | 


tilled water. I hope Dr. Diamonp will have been 
enabled to simplify this process. 

Very unkind of Dr. D.’s friend not to have told 
him what proportions of amber to use in his col- 
lodion: for I consider this a valuable hint. 

Dr. Diamonp, p. 320., recommends “ amber” 
for one varnish, and a few lines further on “the 
common amber of commerce” for another varnish. 
What is the difference, and where are they to be 
procured ? be We 


[No amber is better than the broken mouth-pieces 
of pipe stems and cigar tubes, being entirely free from 
extraneous substances. They may be bought for about 
2s. per oz. of many tobacconists, and especially of On- 
derwich, the German pipe merchant, Princes Street, 
Leicester Square. The common amber of commerce 
may be procured at the varnish-maker’s or chemist’s, 
and although it gives a varnish it is always coloured, 
and not so satisfactory as the finer sort. ] 


Solution for Positive Paper.— Probably some 
of your correspondents will be good enough to 
say, what the strength of the solution for positive 
paper should be, when chloride of sodium (common 
salt) is used for the preparatory processes instead 


of muriate of ammonia; and what strength of so- | 


lution of nitrate of silver to be applied with a 
brush should be used afterwards to render the 
paper sensitive ? 

have followed Le Gray’s directions, in using 


one part saturated solution of common salt, and | 
three parts water; and for the nitrate of silver | 


ninety-six prajne to the ounce of distilled water ; 
but I find that it is requisite to apply three 


I pre- | 


So also the paper has to be excited by a | 


washes of the nit. sil. solution before the paper is | 
| 


ss 


rendered properly and easily sensitive, and this 


| of course is troublesome. After the first w 
the paper on exposure will only become of a faint 
slate colour; after the second it deepens irre 
larly in blotches, and cloudy; but after the thirdit 
inthe quickly and uniformly on exposure, even 
| on a day that is not very bright, at this season of 
| the year. 
The paper I have used is Nash’s. I prefer the 
| tone of colour obtained for the positive by using 
| chlor. sodium to that given by mur. amm., at 
least for portraits. By using mur. amm. I have 
found a single wash of nit. sil. solution sufficient, 
but that the paper requires a much longer expo- 
sure to deepen sufficiently, than that prepared 
| with chlor. sod. and three washes of nit. sil., ag 
| described. C. E. F, 
Photography applied to the Microscope, &c.— 
| One of the earliest uses I made of collodion was to 
| apply it to taking the images through the miero- 
| scope: in fact, I may say that on the first day 
| that Mr. Archer introduced to me the collodion, 
| in the autumn of 1850, some experiments were 
| performed, and the images of monochromatous 
substances, as sections of wood, fossil infusoria, 
| &c., seemed to be very successful; but in animal 
tissues, where a great deal of yellow or yellowish- 
brown prevails, the productions appear to be 
very inferior from drawings made by the camera 
lucida. Some of my friends carried these experi- 
ments to a great extent, and multiplied their 
results by printing from the negatives. I would 
beg to mention also, that the film of collodion has 
been successfully floated off the glass, and taken 
up upon prepared copperplates and wood, upon 
both of which etchings and wood engravings have 
been made,— the operator following nature’s lines 
in his delineations, instead of relying upon his own 
imperfect powers of drawing. H. W. D. 


Origin of Collodion: French: and English 
Weights and Measures.—In your No. for Oct. 30. 
there is an inquiry by Q.Q. as to the origin of 
the name of collodion, and who first recommended 
its use in photography. I cannot tell him who 
gave it the name of collodion, or the origin of the 
name; but it was discovered by Le Gray in 1849. 
He mentions it in his work on photography ; and 
the whole of the process, &c. The work may be 
got at Claudet’s or Henneman’s, of Regent Street. 
The work is in the French language. I have 
but just become a subscriber to “N. & Q.;" I 
should therefore feel obliged if you, or some of 
your subscribers, would inform me in which of the 
back Numbers I may find an account of the French 
weights and measures; their relative value com- 
pared with the English, &c. G. C 


[In Brande’s Chemistry, the relative value of the 
French and English weights and measures is fully ex- 
plained, as well as in many elementary works. } 
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Lenses and their Makers. — The complaint of | 1823; and I find in the Bodleian Catalogue, 
E.S. in No. 161., p. 515., on the subject of his dis- | Answer to Sherlock's Knowledge of Christ, &c., 


intment in finding that the chemical and 


yisual foci of a newly purchased lens did not | 


correspond, has overwhelmed us with a mass of | 


communications, principally from the friends of 
that very scientific optician Mr. Ross. We could 
not understand why this was so, until we received 
a letter from that gentleman himself, in which 


he remarks that, in the communication in question, | 


“the terminal ‘’s’ appends very euphoniously to 
my name, and with those who should draw such 
an inference, I might be stigmatised as an incom- 
petent optician and an unfair tradesman.” Now, 


though it is quite obvious, from the construction | 


of the sentence, that the name which we thought 
right to omit from E. §.’s letter might just as well 
have been Smith, Brown, Jones, or Robinson, and 
the terminal “’s” must still have been there, we 
think it fair towards Mr. Ross to remove any im- 
pression that he was the party referred to. He 
certainly was not. We may add that the only al- 
lusion to Mr. Ross which has to our knowledge 


appeared in “N. & Q.,.” is at p. 542. of our last | 


Number. He is the London optician there referred 
to, and A. R—e having kindly exhibited to us the 
specimens alluded to in that communication, we 
have no hesitation in saying they justify all A. 
R—«c's commendations. And with one word more 
we must dismiss the question of lenses, and makers 
of lenses, from our columns. All our successful 
experiments had been made with Voightlander’s 
lenses; had we tried Ross's, and experienced, as 
we presume from the letters which have reached 
us we should have done, the same results, we 
should just as unhesitatingly have stated of Ross's 
lenses what we have honestly said of Voightlander’s. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


“In Nomine Domini” (Vol. vi., p. 487.).— 
There is an old Latin proverb, “ In nomine Do- 
mini incipit omne malum.” This is doubtless the 
saying referred to: I thought it was too well 
known to need a reply, but it appears it is not. 

Lav. ANG. 


Edward Polhill (Vol. vi., p. 460.).—I am unable 
to furnish your correspondent G. with any inform- 
ation regarding the personal history of Edward 
Polhill, but may state that some of his works have 


been recently reprinted by T. Ward & Co. of 


Paternoster Row. Among these I find two trea- 
tises not mentioned by G., viz. : 

1. “The Divine Will considered in 
Decrees, and Holy Execution of them.” 


‘ 


2. “A Preparation for Suffering in an evil Day.” 


its Eternal 


Besides these, A Discourse of Schism, originally 


printed in 1694, was reprinted by Hatchard in | 





printed in 1675. Tyro. 


Dublin. 


“ The Choice of Hercules” (Vol. vi., p. 485.).— 
There is a long poem so called in the third volume 
of Dodsley’s Collection, edition 1782, without the 
author’s name. It begins thus: 

“ Now had the son of Jove mature attained 
The joyful prime.” 
Ts this the production inquired for ? 
BRrayBROOKE. 


“ Nine Tailors make a Man” (Vol. vi., p. 390.). 
—In Democritus in London, with the Mad Pranks 
and Comical Conceits of Motley and Robin Good- 
Fellow, will be found the following Note, which is 
an earlier authority than yours of 1742 for the 
above saying : 

“Let the following be recorded in honor of the 
tailors ! 

* There is a proverb which has been of old, 

And many men have likewise been so bold, 

To the discredit of the Taylor’s Trade, 

Nine Taylors goe to make up a man, they said. 

But for their credit I'll unriddle it t' ye: 

A draper once fell into povertie, 

Nine Taylors joyn’d their purses together then, 
To set him up, and make him a man agen.’ 

Grammatical Drollery, 1682.” 
A Supscrisper. 


Goose Fair (Vol. vi., p. 149.). — The origin of 
this name arose from the large quantities of geese 
which were driven up from the Fens of Lincoln- 
shire for sale at this fair, which is on the 2nd of 
October, when geese are just in season. Persons 
now living can remember seeing fifteen or twenty 
thousand geese in the market-place, each flock 
attended by a gooseherd with his crook, which he 
dextrously threw round the neck of any goose 
and brought it out for inspection by the customer, 
A street on the Lincolnshire side of the town is 
still called Goose Gate, and the flavour of the 
goose is still fully appreciated by the good people 
of Nottingham, as on the fair-day one is sure to 
be found on the table of ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the better class of the sans: 


Newark. 


Ecclesiastical Year (Vol. vi., p. 462.). — This is 
an erroneous heading; the ecclesiastical year 
begins at Advent. The question raised by Mr. 
Russet Gore is between what were distinguished, 
prior to the reformation of the style in 1752, as 
the legal and the historical. The legal year began 
on the 25th of March, the historical year on the 
lst of January, and used frequently to be used 
together in this form, January 16§+, the upper 
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being the legal year, and in all public, and most 
private, written documents; the latter generally 
used in print, as it was all over the Continent. 


This list has been compiled chiefly from the 
following sources; Rev. J. Ketley’s Two Liturg; 
of Edward VI. (Parker Society); Rev. W. Kee. 




























There, therefore, can be no doubt on the point | ling’s Liturgie Britannice, \st edit. ; Mr. Stephen's om 
raised, and that September 1660 preceded Ja- | reprint of the Sealed Books (Eccl. Hist. Soc.); imp 
nuary 1660, which should be designated as Ja- | and Johnson’s Typographia, vol. i. - 
nuary 168°. It is inconceivable what a difficulty I do not remember to have seen any list of the = 
this difference of style makes in arranging the | editions of the Prayer Book prior to 1661-42, ye 
dates of old papers; but the legal year was most | when it assumed its present form; though I can- oh 


not but think that some such list may be in ex. ject 
istence in one of the many works devoted to its J te; 
history. If a complete list has not yet been 
printed, the literary history of the Prayer Book 9 mor 


generally followed, even in private letters. C. 


Editions of the Prayer Book prior to 1662 
(Vol. vi., p. 435.).— The object of my Query, 








printed at page 435., was to obtain an accurate list | will receive a valuable addition from the commu- mor 
of the various editions of the Book of Common | nications of those of your correspondents who may He 
Prayer which issued from the press from 1549 to | be disposed to correct and amplify the preceding § “la 
1662 inclusive. The very valuable work, Kee- | enumeration; which, permit me to say, is put Bui 
ling’s Liturg. Brit., refers rather to the revisions | forth, not as having any pretensions to complete- — ** 
which the Prayer Book underwent. I have not | ness (especially towards its conclusion), but simply = 
access, at present, to Mr. Pickering’s elegant re- as a nucleus for further information. - 
prints, but I do not think that even this work W. Searrow Suvpson, B.A, a 
would supply my desideratum. The following | : ‘Gj 
very imperfect list will, perhaps, form a ground- Office for Commemoration of Benefactors (V ol.v., vige 
work for a correct one, to the compilation of which | pp. 126. 186.). — It has been suggested to me that, 
I solicit the attention of your correspondents : | in order to complete my former communication, 
1549. Whitchurche. 7th March, London. (Brit. | I should send you a transcript of the Collect there . 
Mus. ) | referred to; it is as follows: —) 
Whitchurche. 4th May, London. (Brit. | “O Lord, we glorify Thee in these Thy Servants our of t 
Mus. ) | Benefactors, departed out of this present life; beseech- has 
Whitchurche. 16th June. (Brit. Mus.) ing Thee, that as they for their time bestowed cha- age 
Grafton. March. ( Brasenose Coll. Oxon.) ritably for our comfort the temporal things which Thou I 
(Query the same as Whitchurche, 7th March ?) | didst give them, so we for our time may fruitfully use dog 
Grafton, 8th March. ( Bishop of Cashel. ) the same to the setting forth of Thy Holy Word to Thy had 
Grafton. Mense Martii on title, but Mense | laud and praise, and, finally, that both they and we 


Junii in colophon. ( Brit. Mus.) 


| may everlastingly reign with Thee in glory; through 









































Oswen., Worcester, 23rd May. | Jesus Christ our Lord. — Amen.” of} 

Oswen. , 30th July. (Brit. Mus.) | r @& : 
1550. Grafton. Booke of Common Praier. Noted, W. Srarrow Srursox, B.A P 
re = - : “ The Right Divine of Kings to govern wrong” Co 
1552. Whitcburehe. First edition, (In private | (Vo), jij., p.494.; Vol. iv., p. 125. &c.).—Could this Ra 
a) ai : | memorable line have originated from Milton's De § fet 
Whitchurche. Second edition. (Brit. Mus.) fensio pro Pop. Ang.? I quote a passage or two fit 
Grafton. August, first edition. ( Lambeth.) per sat , i passas =n 
Grafton. August, second edition. (Brit. | ay 7 
Mus. ) “ Detur illa regia licentia male faciendi.” — Cap. i. mas 
, 1553. Reginald Wolfe. Liber Precum Publicarum. | p. 15., Londini, 1651, 4to. ft 
: Ato. i | “ Noli igitur Deo hane atrocissimam injuriam facere, sel 
, 1559. Grafton, | or Jugge and Cawoode. (Univ. quasi is regum pravitates et nefaria facinora jus esse Te kt 
1560. R Lib. a ). Liber P oe & | gium doceret,” — Cap. ii. p. 23. Bu 

560. gina 2. aber Precum, &c. ° | : 

’ gg Ate leg fol. : “ | “Jus male faciendi cum sit regi nullum, manet jus sol 
1562. Cawood. populi natura supremum,” — Cap. v. p. 94. fen 
1569. Reginald Wolfe. Liber Precum, &c. 12mo. | Tak Rr. aft 
1571. Reginald Wolfe. Liber Precum,&c. 12mo. | Warmington, Ca 
1572. R. Jugge. Fourme of Common Prayer. |  Civilation (Vol. vi., pp. 199. 376.).—Thomas De bu 
- hs 5d tong — | Quincey, to an article in Hoge’s Instructor, o = 

vi . 4 ’ . 5 Tt 7-F7° ° ° , - -. ai 
s.p. Christopher and Robert Barker. 4to. ow ge ae with ogg his Lege kit 
1604. Query, by whom printed? (Trin. Coll. eforms (Part LIL, new series, July, 1852), 4 

Cam.) | the following note: ki; 
1620. Barker and Bill. (In my own possession. ) | “Ina state of civilation: and what state may that be? C) 
1637. Scotch Service Book. (S. John’s Coll. Cam.) As the word is a valuable word, and in some danger of 
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being lost, I beg to rehearse its history. The late Dr. | jects to this interpretation, and very justly, on the 
Maginn, with whom some of us may otherwise have | ground that “ pots” or saucepans would not be at 
had reason to quarrel, was however a man of varied | hand in such emergencies. Neither one or the 
accomplishments; a wit, with singular readiness for | other, however, seem to have had an inkling of 
iageovieing, and — —s oh ie —~ | what the old annalist meant to convey, namely, 
Amongst the peculiar opinions which he professed was | +ha¢ the iron skull-caps of the starving fugitives 
this; that no man, however much he might tend towards (ever ene wes then armed whe ld. fford it) 
civilisation, was to be regarded as having actually 7 th Saal b I th sir di . : 
reached its apex until he was drunk. Previously to | ove em as pots wherein to boil t a agust- 
which consummation, a man might be a promising sub- | 178 food — disgusting enough without the addi- 
tional horror of being cooked in a reeking skull, 


ject for civilisation, but otherwise than in posse it must : ] 
be premature, so he must be considered as more or less | €V€n were that proceeding possible. 


of a savage. This doctrine he naturally published f There is a valuable note on the same fact 
more loudly than ever, as he was himself more and | given, sub ann. 1317, in the Annals of Ireland, 
more removed from all suspicion of barbaric sobriety. | compiled by James Grace, and edited for the 
He then became anxious with tears in his eyes to pro- | Irish Archwological Society by the very rev. 
claim the deep sincerity of his conversion to civilisation. | Dean Butler, in which he advocates skull-cap 
But as such an odiously long word must ever be dis- | versus cranium ; and concludes with the following 
tressing to : ——— ye | - = of ~ — analogous story : 
unconscious erha ne abridged it always after ~ a : 
10 P.M. ‘ato elvilation. Such — the ons of the “ We know that, during the battle of Waterloo, the 
word. And I therefore, upon entering it into my officers of the Guards boiled pigeons in the cuirass of a 
neological dictionary of English, matriculated it thus: | dead Frenchman at Hougoumont.”—P. 91. note. 
‘ Civilation by ellipsis, or more properly by syncope, or James GRAVEs. 
vigorously speaking by hiccup, from civilisation.’” Kilkenny. 
J.D. B. Francis Hopkinson, Author of “ Dissertation ona 
« A hair of the dog that bit you” (Vol. vi., p.316.). | Salt-bor” (Vol. vi., pp. 54. 137. 233.). — Permit 
—In Scotland it is a popular belief that the “hair | me to inform your correspondents J. WN., Mr. 
of the dog that bit you,” when applied to the bite, | Joun Booxer, and H. Enrr, that the author of a 
has a virtue either as a curative or preventive Dissertation on a Salt-box was Francis Hopkinson 
agent. | of this city (Philadelphia), and not Professor 
Ihave seen a shepherd pull a few hairs off his | Porson, as the latter supposes. The piece of hu- 
dog, and apply them to a wound which the dog mour will be found in the first volume of Hop- 
had just made in the leg of a boy. In this case | kinson’s Works, Philadelphia edition of 1792. It 
the application was to cure the wound, and to pre- was originally written for, and published in, the 
vent bad consequences — such as the occurrence | Pennsylvania Magazine, as a satire upon the ex- 
of hydrophobia. M. E. V. E. P. | aminations in our old Philadelphia College. It is 
entitled Modern Learning exemplified by a Spe- 
Skull-caps versus Skull-cups (Vol. vi., p. 441.)— | cimen of a College lute Examination. The first 
Cowertx’s learned and ingenious explanation of | part is dedicated to “ metaphysics,” and commences 
Ragnar Lodbrok's skull-cup seems to me to be far- | thus : 
fetched and unnecessary. The iron cap or helmet | « Prof What is a salt-box ? 
fitting close to the head, and representing its form, Stud. It is a box made to contain salt. 
was in use from a very early period, and would | Prof. How is it divided ? 
naturally (as in fact it was) be called a “ skull- Stud. Into a salt-box, and a box of salt. 
cap,” or more shortly “skull:” and what more Prof. Very well! show the distinction. 
fitting cup could the dying warrior image to him- Stud. A salt-box may be where there is no salt, but 
self than the spoil of his slain enemy, his iron | salt is absolutely necessary to the existence 











skull-cap whereout to drink the beer of Valhalla ? | of a box of salt.” 

But not in Valhalla alone was the “skull” of the The student goes on and divides salt-boxes into 
soldier used for other purposes than that of de- | “ possible, probable, and positive salt-boxes. A 
fence. In the famine which prevailed in Ireland ssible salt-box is “one in the hands of the 


after Edward Bruce's invasion of that island, | joiner ;” a probable salt-box is “ one in the hand of 
Camden relates (a.p. 1315) that “many were so | one going to buy salt, who has sixpence in his 
hunger-starved, that in churchyards they took up | hand to pay the grocer ;” a positive salt-box is one 
the bodies out of their graves, and in their skulls | “which hath actually and bona fide got salt in it.” 
boiled their flesh and fed thereon.” “ Perhaps a | The examination then continues to investigate the 
kind of vessel,” says Stewart (History of Armagh, | merits of salt-boxes, under the heads of “ logic, 
wy noting this passage ; but the Rev. Robert | natural philosophy, mathematics (which is illus- 


ing (Primer of the History of the Holy Catholic | trated by diagrams), anatomy, surgery, the = 
fay, 


Church in Ireland, p. 1298.), quoting Stewart, ob- | tice of physic, and chemistry.” It is dated 
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1784, the time when it was written. The Facetie 
Cantabrigiensis does not contain the whole of Hop- 
kinson’s paper, which occupies twelve or fifteen 
pages in his works. Thus much is due to the 
memory of an American patriot. Francis Hop- 
kinson was a member of the American Congress in 
1776, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and an active politician in his day. He was the 
author of The Battle of the Kegs, a satirical poem, 
composed whilst the English army occupied Phi- 
ladelphia, which was very popular at the time, 
and is yet popular among Americans of the present 
generation. T. Westcorr. 
Philadelphia, 


Junius, Letier LVI., and the Continuation of Tom 
Jones (Vol. iii., p. 188.; Vol. vi., p. 341.). — The 
continuation of Tom Jones is entitled The History 
of Tom Jones, the Foundling, in his married State : 
Utile dulci: Lond., printed for J. Robinson, 1750, 
12mo. p. 323. Its author is not known, nor is the 
yoint material, as it is a very poor production. 

lack George is not introduced in it, nor does it 
throw any additional light upon the allusion in 
Junius. 
see any difficulty in the passage. Blifil and Black 
George, by different means, though not acting in 
concert, used their best endeavours, from interested 
motives, to ruin Tom Jones. The “ union of Blifil 
and Black George” merely seems to express the 
concurrence of two different actors—one a hypo- 
critical and sanctimonious cheat, and the other a 
bolder ruffian—to work injury to the public. 
The personal allusion in the two names is obvious 
enough. Jas. Crosstey. 


The Word Brow, or Brough, in Essex (Vol. vi., 

» 411.). — This is called clam in Devonshire, 
ing a rough tree thrown across a river or brook 
for a foot-bridge. I find clamber (in Johnson), 
to climb up, pronounced, in Devonshire, to climm. 
W.C. 

Harlow. 

Phonetic Spelling (Vol. vi., p.357.).—In 1730 
there was published at Amsterdam, in seven vols. 
12mo., a work entitled Abrégé chronologique de 
UHistoire d Angleterre. Throughout this book 
the author, who calls himself M. J. G. D. C., has 
deviated in a remarkable manner from the cus- 
tomary orthography of the French. He justifies 
himself thus : 

“ In the neglect with which this part of the French 
language is now every day treated, I should be suffi- 


ciently shielded from criticism if I only cited in my | 


favour the authority of Ménage, Richelet, Furetiére, 
Amelot de la Houssaie, and others of the like weight. 
- - « L have wished to avoid disorder, and restrict my- 
self to exact uniformity. By this means my aim has 
been to reduce the system of orthography to fixed but 
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repulsive exceptions, and to proscribe the ridiculogs 
intermingling of antiquated spelling, which is nog 
foreign to the pronunciation introduced by moder 
usage. In one word, I have not hesitated to refer the 
letters to their natural functions, as assigned to them 

the first elements of language. It is noticeable at the 
same time, that this operation presents us at once with 
the true pronunciation and facility of writing,” &e. 


The author developes his plan, and enters into 
its details in the remaining pages of his preface; 
but I am unwilling to extend this Note, my rea 
son for writing which is to add another to your 


| authorities quoted on the subject of phonetic 


I must confess, however, that I do not | 


spelling —a system which appears to me opposed 
to all that is venerable in antiquity, dear in asso- 
ciation, and sacred in philology. 3B. H. Cowrss, 


Earlier attempts than that of Howell (1650) were 
made to reform our orthoepy. The first who ap 
plied himself to effeet this change was Sir Thomas 
Smith; and, according to Strype, in his life of this 
most learned personage, pp. 27, 28., the new alpha 
bet framed by him was compiled in 1542. A second 
similar attempt was made by Sir John Cheke, in 
1557. A third scheme, with alike object in view, 
was offered in 1621, by Dr. Alexander Gill, the 
famous master of St. Paul's School, in his rare 
and curious Logonomia Anglica, qua Gentis sermo 
Jfacilius addiscitur. In addition to these we have 


| many other works advocating the use of phonetic 


spelling, which preceded that of Howell ; e. g. the 
Orthographie, &c. of John Hart, Chester Herald, 
1569; Bullokar’s Booke for the Amendment of 
Orthographie, &c., 1580; Mulcaster’s Right Writ 
ing of our English Tongue, 1582; Peter Bale’s 
Order of Orthographie, in his Writing Schoole- 
master, 1590; and Charles Butler's English Gram- 
mar, 1633. Then, there is the well-known scheme 
of Bishop Wilkins; that of George Dalgarno, in 
his Ars Signorum, &c., 1661; and the proposals set 
forth in the Friendly Advice to the Correctour of 
the English Press, &c., 1682. CowGil. 


Simile of the Soul and Magnetic Needle (Vol. vi. 
p. 127. 207. 368.).— A much older author than 
Preighton, or others mentioned recently in the 
“N. & Q.,” made use of the comparison of the 
magnet, namely, Raimond Lull, of Majorca, who 
died in 1315. These are his words, as given by 
Neander, in his “Memorials of Christian Life, 
Works, vol. vii. p. 429., Bohn’s edition : 

“ As the needle turns by nature to the north, when 
it is touched by the magnet, so it behoves that thy set 
vant should turn to praise his Lord God, and to serve 
Him, since out of love to him He willed to endure sor 
griefs and heavy sufferings in this world.” ML. 


Sea Water (Vol. vi., p. 290.).— In answer 
the Query concerning the use of sea water, either 


general rules, to remove the crowd of inconvenient and | Humboldt, Prichard, or Mrs. Somerville mention 
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its use without injury by the inhabitants of Easter 
Island. I “made a note of it” when reading, but 
I cannot find it in my common-place book. M. L. 


Aiton or Eaton Family (Vol. vi., p.435.).—I 
do not make this communication as in reply to 
ScruTaTor’s inquiry, but it justifies leaving in 
our pages monumental notes that, in an obscure 
Trish churchyard, might moulder away unknown. 


They were copied off by myself in the church- | 


yard of Connor, co. Antrim, when I was making 
my collections for the then projected history of 
that interesting district : 

« Exanlatis hujus erumnos2 vite laboribus, migravit 
hine Rosearus Arron, Artium Magister, decimo Maii 
salut. part. 1666, wtatis sue 80, cujus exuvie requi- 
escunt in pace sub hoe cippo in spem beate resurrec- 
tionis, Itemque duorum nepotulorum. 

Albion esse dedit, Mores formavit ameenos 
Gallia, dum nunc tegit ossa solum.,” 





“ Here lyeth the Bodys of the Revrd. Mr. Anprew 
Arron, Prebend of Connor, who departed this life the 
7th day of June, in the year of our Lord 1794, and the 
Tist of his age ; — and Exizasern Arron, wife to the 
said Ayprew, who departed this life Xbr. ye. 1713, in 
ye 80 year of her age. — Also, Rosert Arron, Esq., 
son to the aforesaid Anprew; and Exias Arron, who 
departed this life the 4th of August, 1742, in the 76th 
year of his age.” 

Ihave many particulars of this line in my manu- 
sripts, but cannot at present think that these in- 
dividuals connect with the object of ScrutTator’s 
search. Joun D’Atrton. 

4, Summer Hill, Dublin. 


Steeple Aston is in the gift of Brazen Nose 
College. John Eaton was admitted M.A. July 8, 
1701. John Eaton was admitted M.A. Oct. 12, 
1730. Both were of Brazen Nose. For name, 

entage, &c. of their fathers, consult the Oxford 

triculation Registers. Arruur Pacer. 


Spiritual Persons employed in Lay Offices | 


on vi., p. 876.).— W. says, in reference to 


utens, that he “ was ater the last spiritual | 


person employed in a lay office.” W. seems not 
to be aware that one of the successors of Dutens 
in the a of Elsdon, Archdeacon Singleton, 
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nies; being a Comprehensive View of its Origin. 
Derived from the State Papers contained in the 
Public Offices of Great Britain. By George 
Chalmers. 

It is in two octavo volumes, of 414 and 376 
pages; and the following extract from the preface 
will show why your correspondent’s copy, as well as 
that in the British Museum, wants the title-page : 


“It was printed, under the author's inspection, as 
far as the end of the reign of George I., but no part 
has ever been published. To the printed copy which 
has been used for the impression now given to the 
public a title-page is prefixed in the handwriting of the 
author, with the addition, ‘Suppressed in 1782.’ It is 
one of the very few copies which he reserved for private 


| distribution among his friends. 


“The reason for its suppression can only be con- 
jectured. The interference of the ministry, however, 
is presumed to have furnished the chief motive. Just 
at this time the treaty of peace was signed at Paris, 
ceding independence to the revolted colonies, as they 
were called; and the popular clamor against the treaty 
was already so strong that there could be no desire to 
have it increased by a work of this character. Indeed, 
no political ends could now be answered by its pub- 
lication; and as Mr. Chalmers held an office under the 
government, and looked for promotion, it is probable 
that he thought it more politic to sacrifice the pride 
and fame of authorship, than to run the hazard of 
offending the ministers. 

“The books and papers which belonged to Mr. 
Chalmers were retained in possession of his nephew till 
they were recently sold in London; and among them 
was a manuscript continuation of this work, in the 


| handwriting of the author, completely revised and pre- 


pared for the press. It is now printed as it was left by 


| him, beginning with the reign of George II., and con- 


attended the late Duke of Northumberland during | 
the time of his holding the office of Lord Lieu- | 


tenant of Ireland, and in the capacity of his Grace's 
private secretary had the privilege of franking. 
E. H. A. 


George Chalmers’ “ Revolt of the Colonies” 


(Vol. vi., pp. 200. 281.).— An edition of the work 


to which Bonsat refers was published by James 


Monroe and Company, of Boston (Mass.), in the | 


year 1845. The title runs thus: An Introduction 
to the History of the Revolt of the American Colv- 


stituting about three quarters of the second volume.” 
Wito1am Duane. 
Philadelphia. 


Sir John Hynde Cotton (Vol. vi., p.388.).—I 
think J. W. will find the information which he 
seeks in Additional MSS. No. 5841. (Cole’s), Bri- 
tish Museum, p. 296. et seq. R. W.C. 


Les Héros de la Ligue (Vol. vi., p. 418.).—I 
transcribe the following brief notice of this curious 
work from tom. ii. p.553. of Brunet’s Manuel du 
Libraire, Paris, 1842: 

* Ce volume, publié en Hollande, se compose de 24 
fig. gravées en maniére noire, dans lesquelles on a 
travesti a’une maniére grotesque différents personnages 
qualifiés du royaume, qui jouérent les premiers roles 
dans l'affaire de la révocation. Il n'y a d’autre texte 
qu’un sonnet qui occupe le dernier f. 

« Les exempl. dont le frontispice est sans date ren- 
ferment des épreuves fatiguées. On sait que ces cari- 
catures ont été reproduites dans les Mémoires de M, de 
Maurepas, publiés par Soulavie, en 1792,” 

There is a copy of the work in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in all respects answering 
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to the description given by F. H. of that which is Whipping Posts (Vol. vi., p. 388.). — At Don. 
in his possession, with the exception that it is not | caster there was formerly one of these posts of 
interleaved. Tyro. | correction. Amongst the orders of the C 
Dublin. ration, under date of May 5, ders is one “ thats 
; - ; - whipping-post be set up at the stocks at Bu 
Second Exhumation of King Arthur's Remains Cook, for aiding os. oc and sturdy Hee 
(Vol. vi. pp. 490. 598.).—I have just lighted | There are numerous charges in the old town. 
upon the narrative, previously overlooked, ot the accounts, before that time, for whipping vagrants, 
particulars attending, not the second exhumation of rogues, and others, male and female. C.J 


Arthur's remains, but the translation of the shrine, | naar n : 
in which they were deposited by order of Henry IL. ; The Termination “ -ster” (Vol. vi., p. 409.), — 


and, as it seems to meet the Query of H.G.T., I | Your correspondent Cuartes Turron, in his 
venture to append a notice of it to my former in- | Interesting Note — the termination -ster, 
complete reply on the subject. The narrative in | says of webbestere, that it occurs in Piers Plow. 
uestion is contained in the chapter of the Assertio | man. It is a small contribution, but it may be 
ncomparabilis Arturii, Auctore Joanne Lelando, acceptable — this, that in the old registers of the 
Antiquario, entitled “ Translatio Reliquiarum | freemen of Norwich wabster occurs customarily for 
Arturii, ex Archivis Glessoburgensis,” p. 55. I | weaver; and we have in Norfolk thackster for 
would invite attention to the observations of | thatcher, where (by the way) one would say it 
Thierry (Norman Conquest, book xi.) concerning | could scarcely be a feminine termination. 
the discovery of these precious relics. CowGILt. B. B. Woopwanp, 


St. John’s Wood. 
Church Stile (Vol. vi., p. 339.).— At Exminster, 1 oe ‘ . 
near Exeter, there is a path through the church- | Ziebreis (Vol. vi., p.316.).— Did not Sandys 
yard, and an old stone church stile; the house | mean hereby eyebristles ? an uncommon but not 
and lands adjoining are called Church Stile, be- | inappropriate term for eyelashes. Breis is merely 
longing to Phil. Lardner, Esq. W.C. | another form of birse, and is apparently the very 
Staten. word wanted in the couplet from an ancient can- 


zonetta, quoted by Scott ina letter to the Duke 
Sich House (Vol. vi., pp. 363, 364.). — There is | of Buccleugh: 

a place called Sykehouse, a township and chapelry | “ The sutor ga’e the sow a kiss : 

in the parish of Fishlake, about three miles north | | Grumph! quo’ the sow, it’s a’ for my birss” (breis). 

by west from Thorne, in Yorkshire, portion of the | Sandys was a North Country man, and a clue 

ancient level of Hatfield Chase, a country abound- | may often be found to the meaning of chaclnann 

ing in watercourses. The word syke occurs in an | pressions used by our older writers, by recollecting 

old “perambulation” of the parish of Hatfield | to which part of England they belonged. 

(Hunter, S. Y., i. p. 185.), “ and so along the same ~ Lee 

unto Wrangle-syke, and by the same syke unto Penzance. 

the river Don,” &c. The names of Blacksyke, 

Foulsyke or Fulsyke, Wilsic or Wilsick, also occur 








in the same locality. C.J Miscellaneous. 
The Verbs “to lay” and “to lie” (Vol. vi., NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
p- 388.).—Your correspondent A. H., who adverts Mr. C. Roach Smith announces a continuation of 


to the not unfrequent use, by some modern | his Collectanea Antiqua, The work was discontinued 
authors, of the verb Jay, as if it were synonymous | from the heavy pecuniary loss which its publication 
with the verb lie, may not be displeased with the | entailed on the editor, who has now been urged to 
; A ay Pp’ : he 
information that this absurd practice was, at one | resume it, and proposes to do so upon receiving the 
time, visited with condign punishment. The fol- | names ofa sufficient number of subscribers — to whom 
lowing is an extract from an article on Blomfield’s | the work will be restricted. Mr. Smith proposes 
Prometheus Vinetus, in the Edinburgh Review | complete a volume yearly by about four deliveries; 
(vol. xvii. No. 33. p. 225. November, 1810): the subseription (24s. per annum) to be paid in ad- 
“ We recollect to have seen, many years ago, a work | ‘@0C® OF on the delivery of the frst Part. The suljes 
. Bing ar + announced in the Prospectus as being in preparation 
ofa very populer author, the reputation of which was are of such interest to archeologists, that we feel sure 
greatly diminished by a malicious reviewer, who dis- Mr. Smith will readily secure the co-operation of 8 
covered that the writer had frequently fallen into the | —¢ <.n¢ number to justify him in proceeding with his 
colloquial error of using the active verb to lay, instead our off teve J 7 P 6 
of the neuter verb to iyo” (sie), : sfc." | Of the numerous privately printed books in various 
May I append a Query to this communication ? departments of literature, which have issued from the 
Who were the “ popular author” and the “ mali- | press during the last two hundred years, none are 9 
cious reviewer” above referred to ? P. N. | rarely met with as those devoted to genealogical sub- 
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, 
J HOTOGRA PHY. — The 
AMMONIO-IODIDE OF SILVER in 
DLLODION. Price 9. peroz. This Collo- 
dion can now be had with the Iodizing Com- 
pound separate, so that it may be exported to 
any climate, and rendered sensitive at any 
future time. Pyro-gailic Acid, 3s. per drachm ; 
Acetic Acid for the Glass Processes, 8d. per oz. 
Acetic Acid, warran'ed to stand Nitrate of 
Silver, ls. per oz. ; Nitrate of Silver, 5s. per oz. 
Apparatus with the most recent Improvements; 
Prepared Sensitive Papers, and every Article 
connected with Photography on Paper or Glass. 
Paintings, Engravings, and Works of Art co- 
ied in their Giass Room at Moderate Charges. 
nstruction given in the Art. 


DE LATOUCEE & CO., Operative Chemists, 
147. Oxford Street. 





VHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAITS and VIEWS by the Collodion 

and Waxed Paper Process. Apparatus, Ma- 
terials, and Pure Chemical Preparati .n for the 
above processes, Superior LIodized Collodion, 


known by the name of Collodio-iodide or Xylo- 
lodide of Silver, 9. per oz 
4s. perdrachm. 
Pictures, Sc. 


Pyro-gallic Acid, 

Acetic Acid, suited for Collodion 
peroz. Crystallizable and per- 
, on which the success of the Calo- 





; Positive do., 





Nega 

tive and Positive, 38 per quire. Iodized Waxe 4 
Paper, \0s. 6d. per quire Sensitive Paper 
ready for the Camera, and warranted to keep 
from fourteen to twenty days, with directions 
for use, 119, 9s. per doz. ; lodized, only 6s. per 
doz. 
GEORGE KNIGHT & SONS (sole Agents 

for Voightlander & Sons’ celebrated Lenses), 

Foster Lane, London. 


" 1 oO > 
VHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMI- 
CALS of absolute Purity, especially 
aA for this Art, may be procured from 
I1OMAS, Operative Chemist, 10. Pall 
Mall, whose well-known Preparation of Xylo- 
Iodide of Silver is pronounced by the most 
eminent scientific men of the day to excel every 
other Photographic Com, pound in sensi:ive- 
ness, and in the marvellous vigour uniformly 
reserved in the pte tints of pictures pro- 
duced by it R. K. CHOMAS cautions 
Photographers «a 33, unprine ipled per 
who (from the fact of Xyloidin and Collodion 
being synonymous terms) would lead therm to 
imagine that the inferior compound sold by 
them at half the price is identical with his 
reparation. In some cases, even the name of 
R. T.'s Xylo-lodide of Silver has been as- 
sumed. In order to prevent such dishonour- 
able practice, each bottle sent from his Esta- 
blishment is stamped with a red label bearing 
his signature, to counterfeit which is felony. 
Prepared solely by R. W. THOMAS, 
Chemist, &c., 10. Pall Mall. 













JHOTOG R. APHIC PIC. 
TURES A Selection of the above 

beautiful P roduetions may be seen at BLAND 
& LONG'S, 155. Fleet Street, where may also 
be procured Apparatus of every Description, 
and pure Chemicals for the practice o: Photo- 
graphy in all its Branches 

Calotype, Daguerreotype, and Glass Pictures 
for the Stereoscope. 
BLAND «& LONG, Opticians, Philosophical 

and Photographical Instrument Makers, and 

Operative Chemists, 153. } leet Street. 


| EAL AND SON’S EIDER 

DOWN QUILTS are made in_ three 
Varieties, the BORDERED QUILT, the 
PLAIN QUILT, and the DUVET. The 
Bordered Quilt is in the usual form of Bed 
Quilts, and is a most elegant and luxurious 


article. The Plain Quilt is smwalle 
useful as an extra covering on the bed, as a 
wrapper in the carriage. or on the couch. The 
Duvét is a loose case filled with Eider Down 
asin general use on the Continent. Lists of 
Prices and Sizes sent free by Post, on appiica- 
tion to 
HE ~ & SON'S Bedding Factory, 
96. Tottenham Court Road. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Ai, 


[ No. 16%, 





hed 


———— 


NEW SPORTING NEWSPAPER. 





On the \st of January will be p 


price Sizp , to be conti: d Weekly, } 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


HE FIELD; or, Covnrry GenTLeman’s NeEwsParer. With 
| occasional Illustrations ; — especially to 
HUNTING HOOTING, YACHTING, 
NG, COURSING, CRICKETING 
F iSHING, FARMIN 


ARC 
GARDENING, & 


Agricultural and , Moai civing ~~, generally. 
Police Reports, 
Intelligence, Revie 3 of Books, Veterinary Information, &c. &c. 


ras Weee 


SHERY. 
POULTRY-KEEPING ; 


With a Comrrenensive Summany op 
Lists of Markets, Theatricals, Fashionabig 


| The Paper may be obtained direct from the Publisher, or through all respectable News Ages 


throughout the kingdom. 





| Poatrsume Orr 
munications to the Editor can be add 


W 
3. PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
Founded A.D. 1842. 


ESTERN LIFE ASSU- 





Directors. 
H. Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq. 
William Cabell, Esq. 
FS Somers Cocks, Jun. Esq. M.P. 
Henry Drew, Esq. 
Withers Fvan: 
William F reeman, tive, 
F. Fuller, Eso. 
J. Henry Goodhart, Esq. 
T. Grissell, > 
ames Hunt, Esq. 
J. Arscott Vechbridge, Esq. 
E. Lucas, Esc 
} James Lys feager, Esq. 
J. Basley White, Esq. 
Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 








Trustees. 
W. Whateley, Esq., D.C. 
L. C. Humfrey. Esq., Q.C. 
j George Drew, Esq. 

Consulting Counsel. — Sir Wm. P. Wood, M.P. 
Physician. — William Rich. Basham, M.D. 
Bankers. — Messrs. Cocks. Biddulph, and Co., 
Charing Cross. 

VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 

POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
come void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
ing <a Premium, as permission is given upon 
application to suspend the payment at interest, 
according to the conditions detailed in the Pro- 
spectus. 

Specimens of Rates of Premium for Assuring 


100/.. with a Share in three-fourths of the 
Profits 

Age #s.d.| Age # «. d. 

17 - -1%4 4] 32- - -2108 

; ie ° -118 8] 37- - ~218 6 

7- += +2 45] @- -3 82 

R.A.S., 


r. and is | 


| ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F. 
Actuary. 


Now ready, 
with mate rial ad: ED’ 
VEST fT and EF To 
TRE \'TISE on BE NEFIE BU ILDING 80- 
CIETIES, and on the General Principles of 
Land Investment. exemplified in the Cases of 
F roene ‘id Land Societies, Building Companies, 
&c. With a Mathematical Appendix on Com- 
ound Interest and Life Assurance. By AR- 

HUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A.., Aatwary, to 
the Western Life Assurance Society, 3. Parlia- 
ment Street, Loudon. 


re tte 














OINS AND MEDALS.—A 

Catalogue of Coins (Third for 1852) De- 
scriptive of Roman Family and Imperial 
Denarii. Roman Brass, English and Scotch 
Silver Coins (including sets of Maunday 
Money) ; § apoleon, and other Bronze Medals ; 
Silver Provincial Tokens, &e. &c., with price 
affixed to each. Sent Post Free, and without 
charge, on application to 


FRED. | INCOLN (Son of W. S. Lincoln), 
Cheltenham House, Wesiminster Road, 
London. 


RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 


| the whole price be 


price 10*. 6d., Second Edition, 
IN. | 


N: being a | 


Barvers Sranne, Goreme Garpen, where Advertisements and Com, 


CorEaED, a wey THE 3isr Dae. 1, 
R ONE GUINEA 


In Three Handsome Volumes, Svo., a New 
Edition of that most valuable Work, 


HE DIVINE RULE of FAITH 

and PRACTICE. y, ww Ber. AL} 

LAM GOODE. 

Alihallows the ay Ju “Leet 

(Revised and enlarge ) by the Author.) 

The First Edition of Mr. Goode’s importast 

work was exhausted within little more thar 

twelve months after publication, and the few 






copies that have since occur: ‘or sale have 
been obtainabie only at a high price. Belie» 
ing, therefore, that such a work cannot fail 


command an extensive sale, the Publisher 


willing, FOR A LIMITED TIME OMe 
offer the three volumes, carefully and 


toa 

somely printed on excellent paper, of abst 
500 pages each, for the price of One Guines, the 
cost of the First Edition, in two volumm 


having been Thirty-two Shilling rs. 

Orders are therefore requested to be for- 
warded immediately to MR. J. H. Jackson, 
21. Paternoster w, London. The work is 
offered = these terms until the 21st December, 
1852, but it must be distinctly understood that 
the price of the work will uently 
raised, and may, perhaps, be consi 
augmented. A Prospectus, contain 
particulars of the ples. — terms ‘of publica 
tion, the the 
work, can be abtalned ot the Publisher, or 
through any a Each order to 

of Ten Shillings 

y the remainder to be paid on 

Should, however, 

paid in advance, and for. 

warded Direct to S ~ Publisher. a Discount d 

ve per cent. will then be allowed, that is, the 
price will then be ONE SOVEREIGN. 


Post-office Orders to be made - — w 
JOHN HENRY JACKSON, 21. 
w, London. 








and Sixpence ; 
the delivery of the work. 


a 
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